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This is the tire which stands 
today as Tiredom’s undisputed 
king. 


A tire which is now in its 13th 
year. But ten of those years were 
spent in silent obscurity, while the 
tire was being perfected. 


Then suddenly this new type be- 
came the sensation. Users told 
others about it, and the others told 
others. The fame of this tire 
spread like wildfire. 


In the past two years the de- 
mand for this tire has increased by 
500 per cent. 


Now 1,100,000 have gone into 
use. Now, with a capacity of 
3,800 tires daily, we run night and 
day, with three shifts of men, to 
keep anywhere near up with the 
calls for this tire. 


Reason No. 1 
Finality in Tires 


One reason lies in the perfect 
construction. 


We built a testing machine, 
where four tires at a time are con- 
stantly worn out under all road 
conditions. 


There we tested some 200 fab- 


rics, some 40 formulas for treads. 
There we compared every method 
and material, and compared rival 
tires with our own. 


There, by metered mileage, we 
proved beyond question how best 
to build a tire. By ceaseless se- 
lection we brought them close to 
finality. 


Reason No. 2 
Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we invented this way to 
end rim-cutting. 


We made a tire which doesn’t 
hook to the rim flanges. So your 
removable flanges can be set to 
curve outward, not inward as with 
old-type tires. 


The tire when wholly or partly 


He Who Gives Most 
Will Get Most 


That’s the sole reason why No- 
Rim-Cut tires outsell all other tires, 


That’s why the sales have trebled 
in the past 12 months. 


That’s why these tires are used 
today on some 200,000 cars. 


Just because we gave so much 
that average tire bills have been cut 
in two. And men have found it out. 


The Tire That Became the King 


deflated rests on a rounded edge, 
and rim-cutting is made impos- 
sible. 


We did this by making an un- 
stretchable tire base—by vulcaniz- 
ing into the tire base six flat bands 
of 126 braided wires. 


And this method—contrelled by 
our patents—forms the only prac- 
tical way to make a tire of this 


type. 


Statistics show that avoidance 
of rim-cutting saves 23 per cent 
of the ruin to tires. 


Reason No. 3 
10% Oversize 


Then we made these tires—No- 
Rim-Cut tires—1o per cent over 
the rated size, to save the blow- 
outs due to overloading. 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





AKRON, OHIO 








That means 10 per cent more 
air—io per cent added carrying 
capacity. And that, with the av- 
erage car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 


No-Rim-Cut and oversize, for 
armies of motorists, have cut tire 
bills right in two. 


Reason No. 4 


8%% Profit 


Our niultiplied sales, plus our 
modern equipment, gradually cut 
the cost of production. Then 
we pared our profits down to 
the minimum, to give you the 


. utmost one could give for the 


money. 


Last year our profit on No-Rim- 
Cut tires averaged 8% per cent. 
Below that, in tire making, no 
maker can go. 


For all these reasons, 200,000 
motorists have come to No-Rim- 
Cut tires. And you will join them 
when you know the facts. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
13 years of tire making— is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask 
us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


(655) 





We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Tene Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Safeguard the Republic 

Outo did not settle it. New Jersey has not set- 
tled it. The Republican party is engaged in a 
fight for life. If Roosrveir captures the nomina- 
tion Rooseveit will write the platform. Repub- 
liean prineiples will be supplanted by RoosEvELT 
“nolicies,” and the Roosrvett party will rise 
from the ashes of the time-honored organization. 

We cherish no affection for the Republican 
party. It richly merits the rebuke of defeat. 
But much more than the existence of the Repub- 
liean party is involved in this contest. Free in- 
stitutions, representative government, the honor of 
the Nation are at stake. President Tart’s success 
or failure is incidental only to the one great issue 
which President Tarr himself has declared in 
these solemn words: 

I say that it is more dangerous to give THEODORE 
RousEVELT a third term now than any otlier man that 
we have had in history, for the reason that he has 
shown recently more disposition to destroy our consti- 
tutional government, more willingness to appeal to 


class hatred and to stir up discontent, which are the 
only two things that can destroy our Republic. 


That is the plain truth. The danger is to the 
Republic itself. Roosevett to-day is as great a 
menace to our country as slavery was half a cen- 
tury ago. Why attempt to blink the terrifying 
fact? Better far to face it, not as Republicans, 
not as Democrats, but as Americans, as patriots. 

Mark these words! Roosevet’s election to the 
Presidency would spell revolution within ten 
years. And by revolution we do not mean mere 
political overturning of a system of government. 
We mean actual warfare by force of arms upon 
the rule of a despot. We mean bloodshed and 
carnage, class arrayed against class in a mighty 
struggle for supremacy, vastly more destructive 
than our war of section against section. Is there 
a limit to the ambition of Roosevett? Would he 
be permitted to assume dictatorship without a 
struggle? Answer these two questions, and con- 
sider the inevitable consequence of intrenching 
the Man on Horseback in the White House. 

We are not hysterical. We retain faith in the 
sober judgment of the American people. We be- 
lieve they would repudiate RoosEveLT and all his 
revolutionary projects at the polls. But the risk 
is too great, the stake too vast. RoosevELT must 
be beaten in Chieago. President Tarr must not 
flinch. The National Committee must stand firm. 
The great bedy of thoughtful, patriotic Republi- 
cans must back them up with all earnestness and 
determination. 

Down with the Demagogue! 

Smash the Third Term! 

Save the Republic! 
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Ohio is for Uncle Jud 

Uncle Jupson Harmon’s candid remarks about 
Brother Bryan did not seem to hurt him with the 
Democratic voters in Ohio. Neither did Brother 
Bryan’s own remarks in deprecation of Uncle Jun. 
The Democrats in Ohio know their Governor and 
what he has done. And they know their minds 
about him. 


After Ohio 

The best salvage from the Ohio primaries was 
the quickened and persistent courage of Mr. Tart. 
He has profited more in public sympathy and re- 
spect from his fight against the RoosevELT can- 
didacy than he has in votes. Yet he got an im- 
portant number of votes in Ohio, enough to 
strengthen him appreciably at Chicago. He came 
out of that hard week in good physical and mental 
order, and, with only one day’s rest, went into 
New Jersey to gather in whatever delegates be- 
long to him there. 

Being in this fight, Mr. Tarr is in it with all 
his weight, and in it to a finish. That he should 
be in it at all is on some accounts deplorable. 
But on other accounts it is not to be regretted, 
for it is bringing out and making known to the 
people qualities in him that have never before 
been sufficiently disclosed. Not until now have 
the people known Mr. Tarr as a man who could 
fight an uphill fight through to the end. He is 
fighting hard and quite unselfishly. On his own 
account he never would have gone on the stump. 
He said at Trenton last week: 


IT am here to warn you that in this preliminary 
contest before the Chicago convention there is a crisis 
in your country’s history that ought to nerve you to 
activity to prevent the dangers that threaten us as a 
constitutional government. And it is because of the 
unfounded accusations against my administration and 
unfounded aspersions against me which have been used 
to mislead the people as to the real issue that is now 
pending that I have felt it necessary to come out and 
meet those accusations and repel those aspersions and 
explain what the real issue is before the people of 
this country at this time. 


The real issue does not get much of a hearing 
in these preliminary scrapping-matches. In the 
haste of it all, the performer who is liveliest in 
song and dance is apt to have the best of it, and 
without doubt Mr. Roosrvett is that performer. 
He is probably the best since Brty Bircu. In 
setting forth in some detail the achievements of 
his administration, Mr. Tarr said at Trenton, 
“That is a list of accomplishments in the inter- 
est of the people more extensive than has been 
furnished by three years of any administration 
since the Civil War.” To judge of the truth of 
this assertion it is necessary to stop and think. 
Speaking the same night at Newark, RoosEveLT 
brought up his project of the recall of decisions 
and said: 


My opponents attack me most on this, but if there 
is any one point on which I am sure of upholding the 
cause of the plain people I am’ sure on this one. I'd 
allow every bar association in the country to hammer 
me for twenty years, and I’d not change my mind 
one bit. 


This does not mean that it shall never be applied 
to the Federal courts. At some time whenever it 
shall become necessary so to apply it I shall favor it. 
If the Federal courts made a practice of such de- 
cisions as in the New York bakeshop case, I’d proceed 
against the Federal courts just as soon as any other. 


Such words as these are easily assimilated. No 
one has to stop and think about them. They sim- 
ply mean, “If the courts decide against you, I 
will give you a chance to decide. against the 
courts.” 


We read: 


The Colonel had the crowds with him wherever he 
went. He played and joked with them and had a jolly 


time. 


He is an amusing performer; very much more 
amusing than Mr. Tart. Indeed, he is quite won- 
derful as an entertainer. A citizen who sat at 
table with him for the first time and saw him in 
good form expressed his delight in one word: 
“ Marceciine!” he said, “ MarcEeLLiIne!” 

But whatever happens at Chicago, even the de- 
lighted crowds will have time to think before they 


vote. From June to November is more than four . 


months. In such a space as that there is time 
for all the mental processes, including reflection 
and decision. 


Baltimore 

If the Democratic party means to complete its 
rehabilitation, now is the time for some sober 
and honest thinking, to be followed by some sober 
and resolute action. The convention at Balti- 


more is going to be a crucial occasion, and it 
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should be approached in a spirit not of blind par- 
tisanship, but of wise and far-seeing patriotism. 
The party wants and demands harmony, but it 
does not want trimming. It will not profit by 
evasions or by any compromise of principle. [i 
will serve the country best and it will serve itselt 
best by naming a strong and resolute candidate on 
a clear platform. It will not serve either the coun- 
try or itself by taking its cue from Republican 
divisions and seeking to win solely on the weak- 
ness of its rival. Not on that, but on its own 
strength and its own clearness of purpose, should 
its own hopes be based. 

The best preparation for the task at Baltimore 
is to send thither the best men available, the best 
and best-tried men whose services the party can 
command. We sincerely trust that the States 
which are still to act will keep that principle in 
mind. Those States could not, even if they should 
all act alike concerning candidates, determine the 
nomination in advance. There is also, it must 
be remembered, a platform to write. The conven- 
tion, whether it desires to or not, will have to 
be a deliberative body. It will have to decide 
things which simply have not been decided. It 
will have to declare with what purposes a great 
and historical organization shall now demand 
that the country intrust it with the government. 
That is not a task for two-by-fours or for thought- 
less opportunists. It is a grave task for serious 
and thoughtful men. We repeat, it is a task 
for statesmanship working through party, not for 
partisanship childishly eager to grasp at the 
mere show of opportunity. 

Send up your best men, brethren, and send them 
up with reasonable freedom to act for everybody’s 
interest. While the other fellows are making the 
noise, it is our part to do the sensiblé thinking 
and planning. 


The P imary Further Considered 

We are not yet quite through with the year’s 
experiments with primaries, but some of the re- 
sults are sufficiently clear for tabulation and re- 
flection. Such tabulation and reflection are cer- 
tainly in order, for it is probably also true that 
we are not yet through with the movement for 
primaries and the effort to get a satisfactory pri- 
mary scheme. Suppose we set down what to 
ordinary. observation the various primaries so far 
held have accomplished and what they have not 
accomplished. The negative list is the longer. 

They have not evoked a full expression of the 
will of the parties. The vote has been astonish- 
ingly light; in some instances, far less than half 
the qualified voters have taken the trouble to go 
to the polls. 

They have not evoked a very clear expression 
of the will of those who did vote. The results 
in Massachusetts and Maryland were particularly 
confusing and _ illogical. 

They have not lessened the use of money in 
preliminary campaigns. On the contrary, they 
have greatly increased it, 

They have not added to the dignity of public 
discussions. On the contrary, they have been the 
occasion, if not the cause, of a shameful amount of 
vituperation, elap-trap, and demagogy. Personal- 
ities and not arguments have been, so far, the note 
of the campaign. 

They have not simplified the work of the great 
nominating conventions. On the contrary, these 
bodies will be more than usually perplexed. 

On the other hand: 

If excitement is interest, then they would seem 
to have stimulated the interest in politics. We 
are, most of us, decidedly madder than usual, 
even in a Presidential year. 

They have probably increased the actual amount 
of discussion, such as it is. It remains to be seen 
how much real enlightenment we shall get from 
the exercises. 

They have icosesiie had a dampening effect 
on business, additional to the ordinary effect of 
any big campaign. 

Such, at any rate, is the way the record looks 
to us up to the present. We do not, however, 
abandon entirely the’ hope that something digni- 
fied and useful may yet be made of the primary 
device. And we do not think it is likely to be 
speedily abandoned. As yet, the only verdict to 
pronounce is a Scotch verdict: the case for the 
primary is simply not yet proven, 


Our “New Style” in Politics 

A good many things are happening these days, 
but not the least significant among them is the 
announcement of Senator Crane, of Massaehi- 
setts, that he is going to retire from the Senate. 
The reasons given are more significant than tlc 
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act itself. The main reason appears to be that 
Senator CRANE no longer finds himself at home in 
the Senate. As he did formerly find himself at 
home and at ease there, and as there is no sign 
that he himself has changed, the natural infer- 
ence is that the Senate has changed. 

Apparently it has. The country does not know 
Senator Crane very well, but well-informed pub- 
lie men do, and they know him as a rather quiet 
representative of the class of men who have long 
controlled that body. We do not think he is an 
entirely statesman-like person; not at all. He is 
rather business-like than statesman-like. On 
many questions, probably on most questions, we 
decidedly disagree with him. He is a high-tariff 
man, and rather too devoted to big business. But 
he is an able man, of decent behavior, and he is 
not a demagogue. He may be wrong, but he is 
not noisy. It is our understanding that he finds 
the Senate growing noisier, and that he thinks 
noise rather a hindrance to wise legislation. On 
that point we cannot find ourselves in very severe 
disagreement with him. If that is his main point, 
we confess that he is not entirely without our 
sympathy. At any rate, his retirement induces in 
us a mood of rather serious and not altogether 
pleasant reflection. 

For it can hardly be denied that the Senate is 
getting noisier than it used to be. Not long ago, 
in the English House of Commons, when the 
Unionist.leader made a rough and ill-tempered re- 
mark to Mr. Asqurru, the Premier merely ob- 
served, with quiet self-restraint, “This is the new 
style!” Our American Senate’s “new style” ap- 
pears to be a good deal the same. The chamber 
is not merely noisier than it used to be. It is 
in still other ways less well-mannered and _ less 
dignified than it used to be. Some may at once 
infer that it is therefore more democratic, more 
truly representative, than it used to be. Maybe so; 
but we are distinctly averse to the inference. We 
do not like to identify democracy with noise or 
with bad manners, for we are committed to de- 
mocracy. 


The Senate and Lorimer 

Mr. Lorimer ean hardly complain that he is 
not having his day in court. He is more likely 
to feel that he is having a year or two, with quite 
a bit of unacceptable outside discussion thrown in 
for good measure. He may possibly opine that 
it is a long time between responsible decisions of 
his case, and in that opinion some of us concur, 
but he can’t complain that on the whole it has 
lacked attention. 

We are not disposed to argue that this atten- 
tion has not been natural and even wholesome. 
The country has every right to be interested in 
any ease conspicuously .presenting questions of 
purity or corruption in politics. It may lead to 
reforms, to devices to make corruption difficult, 
if not impossible. That sort of thing is every- 
body’s business. But it is not everybody’s busi- 
ness to decide, finally and authoritatively, the va- 
lidity of Lormer’s election. That is the Senate’s 
business, and the Senate cannot be blamed for 
attending to it itself. What it can be blamed for 
is attending to it too slowly. In this matter, the 
Senate is a court, and it is culpable if it suffers 
too many of the law’s delays. A second commit- 
tee has at last rendered a second report, and again 
the majority thinks that Lormer is entitled to his 
seat, though again a minority vigorously dissents. 
There must still be a second discussion and a sec- 
ond vote. The discussion and the vote should, 
of course, be free and reasonably deliberate, but 
they ought not to be interminable. Both Lortmer 
and the country, as well as the State of Illinois, 
are entitled to a decision of the matter. Neither 
the country nor the State can decide. The country 
can make up its mind as it chooses on such of 
the evidence as it has seen. So ean Illinois, and 
the voters of Illinois can be governed by their 
convictions in future elections. But only the 
Senate has all the power needed, and only the 
Senate committee has examined all the witnesses. 
It is the duty of Senators to study all the evidence 
carefully and impartially, and then to vote ac- 
cording to their own best judgment—not accord- 
ing to what they may think the rest of us are 
thinking. 


Garibaldi and Mexico 

We are strictly neutral in Mexican affairs, but 
there must be something the matter with the 
latest revolution down there; else we should 
hardly see a GartBaLprI opposing it and actually 
Supporting the existing government. That is not 


in accord with the Garmatpt family tradition. 
"he founder of that family’s fame must be ac- 
counted the most successful revolutionist of mod- 
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ern times, and one of the most consistent. With a 
thousand followers he overturned one kingdom of 
seven millions and it took all Cavour’s statesman- 
ship to make him stop at that instead of over- 
turning a couple of others. His son had a big 
hand in the recent Mexican overturn and must 
have potent reasons for not favoring another. 
Maybe he thinks the Maprro régime is still suffi- 
ciently revolutionary. 


Misinformed Kindred 

An American author who has been much in 
England attributes nine-tenths of such ill-will 
as Englishmen sometimes feel toward this country 
to the American correspondents of the English 
newspapers. It is not, perhaps, that these cor- 
respondents mean to create ill feeling. It is that 
their reports of things American are so meager, 
so inadequate, and so haphazard. Unquestionably 
the American papers report English affairs far 
more fully and carefully than the English papers 
report American affairs. 

It was regrettable that Englishmen got the 
notion that the Senate committee was treating 
unfairly British survivors of the Titanic. It is 
still more regrettable that Englishmen should dis- 
cover a conspiracy against the Empire in our 
recent offer of reciprocity to Canada. Mr. Ismay, 
the most conspicuous of British witnesses, has 
declared himself content with the treatment he 
and his fellows received from the committee. The 
Laurier government in Canada assumed full 
responsibility for the reciprocity pact. In neither 
episode was anything done in the dark. If Eng- 
lishmen have misunderstood either, and felt them- 
selves aggrieved, they have simply been misin- 
formed. For the misinformation they have their 
own press to thank, not ours. 

It is regrettable, of course, that the cor- 
respondence of Tarr and Roosevett about reci- 
procity should have got into print. That is one 
of the many unpleasant features of this campaign. 
But President Tart’s letter reveals no design what- 
ever against the political integrity of Canada. It 
affords no ground for suspecting that such a design 
ever even entered the President’s head. He re- 
ferred only to the business relations of the two 
countries, and to the benefits this country might 
receive from freer trade or free trade with the 
Dominion. England, it is understood, has long 
desired freer trade, and if possible free trade, with 
America. If that is not a design against us, a 
conspiracy against us, then neither was our desire 
a design or a conspiracy against either Canada or 
England. 

We wish our English cousins knew more about 
us, and that their newspapers would give them a 
better chance to. 


A Doleful Prospect 

We knew it. Brother Bryan had hardly time to 
let out his belt before the Colonel swooped down 
like a hawk upon his latest invention. Our patient 
readers will recall the Peerless One’s assault upon 
the accursed Eastern papers and his ‘insistence 
that they be regulated by law in the interest of the 
whole people. Now listen: 


The Colonel! had hardly got started this morning 
when he let fly his hot jab at the “stand-pat, reac- 
tionary ” newspapers. 

“The powers of privilege in the Democratic party 
are helping our opponents in every way they can. In 
New York and Massachusetts the great Democratic 
papers who represent the reactionaries, the element 
that is responsible to Wall Street, I mean papers like 
the New York Sun, Herald, World, Times, and EHve- 
ning Post, Massachusetts papers like the Springfield 
Republican, and all the papers of that stamp, the 
papers that helped PARKER in 1904, are practically to 
a man the organs of Mr. Tart in this fight. They are 
Democratic only nominally. They are interested most 
in reaction. They are doing the bidding of Wall 











the strange power of the Unitarian faith to inspire 
private virtue and civic righteousness. Our religious 
democracy has abundantly proved its capacity to de- 
velop habits of resolute courage, clean living, and 
generous public spirit. If we could rest our case upon 
the achievements of our representative men and women 
there would be no need of further justification. But 
the fact remains that while our individual accomplish- 
ments are satisfying, our collective energies are still 
far from measuring up to the level of our obligations. 
1 do not wish to disparage what we have succeeded 
in doing together. The growing work of all the allied 
societies whose meetings are held this week betoken 
a lusty health and enlarging influence. It is only when 
we measure our accomplishments against the immeas- 
urable need—against the standard of our visions and 
possibilities of serviceableness, that they seem so in- 
sufficient. 

Well said, and true. But when he comes to 
put his finger on the defects what does he find. 

Down at the bottom the thing which chiefly hampers 
us is a want of faith in one another. 

The other reason for our collective inadequacy is 
our constant failure to see things large enough to see 
them whole. 

Only symptoms, Dr. Exior; only symptoms! 
The trouble lies much deeper. 


Misapplied 

We would suggest to the citizens of San Diego 
that it is a poor use for the American flag to ram 
it down the throat of a professional anarchist. 


The Dictionary’s Answer 
Will Roosevetr bolt? Ask that bright lexicon of 
Youth, the Dictionary. 
BOLT. v. To swallow 


mastication. 
To utter hastily; to blurt out. 
To dash off unexpectedly. * 
To move with a spring or sudden bound. 
To go to seed prematurely. 
BOLT. n. A pin having a permanent head on one 
end. 


hurriedly without proper 


Does he suggest a bolt in any of these recorded 
particulars ? 


Dr. Watterson is Wasting Time 

Colonel Warrerson, of Kentucky, devoted a 
whole page of his paper one day last week to 
setting forth the testimony of alienists and news- 
paper editors to the effect that Colonel Roosevetr, 
of Kettle Hill and Oyster Bay, is crazy. Colonel 
Warrterson seems to be fully committed to this 
opinion, and is remarkably faithful to the duty 
of disclosing it. It must be a painful duty, 
especially considering the personal tenderness 
Colonel W. has long cherished for Colonel R. 
If we were in his place we would not do it. 

In the first place, it seems to us that Mr. 
WartTeRSON is too sanguine about Mr. Roosevett’s 
insanity. The testimony of a couple of alienists 
out of court amounts to something less than it 
would amount to in court, and in court, as we all 
know, it would amount to very little. Mr. Roossr- 
VELT is out of the ordinary—very. We suppose that 
all of us that seem out of the ordinary look crazy to 
some of the alienists. What keeps people inquiring 
and speculating whether Mr. Roosgevett is quite 
right in his mind is the great rapidity with which 
his wheels revolve. People say, “If I did what he 
does I would go out of my head,” and because they 
don’t want Mr. Roosrevett ever to go out of his 
head, they recommend a quieter life for him, and 
are urgent in their wish to keep him out of the 
Presidency. Any man’s mind may be broken 
down by suffering, disease, or long overstrain. 
That may happen to Mr. Roosevetr, and the 
thought of it may not unreasonably impel people 
to secure to him a less arduous life than he would 
select for himself. But he is very strong; his 
habits of life and of recreation are very good; 
he does not drink too much—it is probable that he 
could stand a great deal of wear and tear without 


Street, and they have come to the conclusion, that—making his reasoning faculties any more irregular 


they can do best work by opposing my nomination and 
trying to get some one else nominated by the Repub- 
lican party.” 

Later the Colonel added the Brooklyn Fagle and the 
Boston Herald. 

Yes, darn ’em! Time was when Harper’s 
WEEKLY had the high distinction of being the sole 
Mouthpiece of the Money Power, the only real Tool 
of Wall Street going. And now look at this bunch! 
It is positively sickening. The first thing we know 
we shall have to flop over to WituiAM and THEO- 
DORE in order to retain the faintest vestige of indi- 
viduality. 


The Defect in Unitarianism 
Dr. Samuet Etiort, a son of President Extot, is 
the President of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. ~At its annual convention in Boston the other 
day he made an address in which he tried to diag- 
nose the defect of his denomination. He said: 
Our most bitter critics have always acknowledged 
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than they are at present. 

Moreover, if he were crazy would he be any less 
acceptable to the citizens who want him? 

We think not. Taking him, they take him with 
all his peculiarities, and probably would not mind 
a little dementia more or less, provided the noises 
proceeding from it were in harmony with the re- 
markable sounds to which their ears are now at- 
tuned. If Mr. Roosevett got aphasia, that would 
stop the show, but paranoia, or megalomania, or 
any such specialties of the alienists, would not 
affect his hold on his public except to make his 
supporters more enthusiastic. 

Mr. Warrerson is wasting time in his diag- 
noses. It is as our neighbor, the World, says: 


Mr. Roosevett’s state of mind may form an in- 
teresting subject for the discussion of alienists, but 
the main issue is not whether THEODORE ROOSEVELT is 
insane, but whether the American people are insane. 
In their hands, not in his, rest the destinies of the 
Republic. 











Correspondence 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A RECENT DEMONSTRA- 
TION 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

- Srr—When, on the shelf of the technical philosopher, 
the Critique of Kant is dust-covered, his summing up 
of moral conduct will have become the common posses- 
sion of men. “ ‘Treat each human being as an end in 
himself; never as a means to an end.” Though doubt- 
less no single mind in that great array of men and 
women who marched from Washington Square to 
Fifty-ninth Street last month expressed a protest in 
these words, virtually that great demonstration stood 
for that principle. 

It was a protest against the old-fashioned senti- 
mentalism which loves to assure woman that depend- 
ence is her highest glory. A charming essayist re- 
cently summed up this form of consolation in HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE thus: 

“What are regarded as the great prizes of life— 
fame, money, and such showy things—are nearly 
all things geared to the powers of men. It is easy to 
measure the success of men. They stand out in plain 
sight to be weighed and examined. But the successes 
of most of the successful women are much less tangi- 
ble. As a rule they are contributions to life as it 
passes; influence, care, nurture, direction, companion- 
ship, valuables of the highest order, but which finally 
appear, not as properties of the women from whom 
they proceeded, but of the men or the children who 
received them, and the families and communities that 
they have blessed.” 

This is the old-time sentimentalism which divides 
the race into two halves, of which the one-half shall 
be an end in itself and the other half the means to 
that end. Ta the Turk a woman is a means to man’s 
comfort and relaxation. He chooses a number for 
his harem and he shelters and protects them from all 
rough and unsuitable experiences; he gives them ease 
and beauty of environment. And if they in their 
fenced-in seclusion ponder the matter of the differ- 
ences of their careers and that of the man who owns 
them, they must console themselves, for the limita- 
tions and deprivations of their state, by considering 
that they are making a valuable though indirect con- 
tribution to life. In the whole history of medizval- 
ism, likewise, woman was looked upon as the means 
of ‘reproduction: the servant of man’s happiness and 
safety; the instrument of the race. The writer 
quoted continues: “The evidences of the success of 
men stand on pedestals and hang on walls and are 
recorded in books,” ete., ete. ‘On every one of them 
is the woman’s hand. In every one of them she has 
had her share. There is no success of any kind, no 
power, no progress, which is not half hers. But, or- 
dinarily, she does not much appear.” She is, in fact, 
and has always beer regarded by man, not as an 
end in herself, but as a means to his ends. Nor can 
we overlook this fact when our author gallantly con- 
tinues: “Her work is not expressed—not much—in 
things. It is made flesh. We flatter ourselves with 
the idea that the Almighty has chosen to express 
Himself in mankind... It is a daring critic who 
will assert that woman is disparaged because it is 
alloted to her to express herself in like fashion.” 

Well, if we admit that the Almighty has expressed 
himself in mankind, which is a very large assumption, 
for, has He not expressed Himself in Infinity and 
Omniscience and Omnipotence and Universes and Laws 
and all that is?—we have first to admit also that He 
chose so to do, a3 our author says. And there the 
analogy fails, for women did not choose their sex, or 
its disabilities, or its lack of social recognition and 
freedom. Moreover, in honor of the Almighty’s choice, 
men have established great rituals of glorification 
and gratitude and_ self-imposed obedience and sub- 
servience. They praise, honor, and obey in fear and 
trembling. Can one feel that the analogy holds out? 
No; we fear it in a very superficial and flimsy one. 
One of those pretty figures of speech employed by 
gentle thinkers and economists who still sit smiling 
on the edge of the sixteenth century while the twenti- 
eth, like a disordered and chaotic dream, fleets by 
their pained and dazzled eyes. There is a certain 
tvpe of thinker, usually a thinker whose experience 
of life has been both safe and happy, who believes 
that all safety consists in repetition. What has been, 
he thinks, is the only possible te be. Yet life is not 
static. It moves as the world itself does, despite our 
noblest efforts to keep it at a standstill. We can 
only hope, to a certain extent, to guide the direction 
in which he moves, There is no more specious aphor- 
ism than that which says: “ When it is not necessary 
to change, it is necessary not to change.” The world 
as it spins through space presents a changed cheek 
to a moving sun in new field of space. Our polar star 
itself is slowly shifting, and some day we shall stand 
on the equator and look up at Vega directly overhead, 
and yet these thinkers urge us, instead of moving with 
the inevitable stream of change, to set up our pica- 
yune forms as a wail of resistance! No change is 
necessary and our great task is to offer it intelligent 
guidance. 

t was this that the great parade of white gowns 
and yellow banners along Fifth Avenue stood for. 
“ Votes for Women?” The vote is nothing! The vote 
is a mere,toy symbol that each human soul is an 
end in itself, and may not, with impunity, be treated 
as a means to anything. The vote is a mere symbol 
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that without freedom there is yo virtue, since virtue 
is nothing more or less than the deliberate choice 
of a nobler line of conduct in face of a baser one. 
The vote means only that a woman, like a man, must 
choose her course, and that she must have all the 
freedom, all the means, education, political and legal 
rights, and personal liberty, in arder to choose. 

It is rather a poor compliment man pays himself 
to fancy that, once she is free to live in the world 
as she likes, she will not longer choose to love and 
serve him and his sons! Man is overmodest and 
timid in this judgment. Woman is, indeed, demand- 
ing the key of the locked door; but remember, when 
the door of the locked chamber was thrown open, 
six out of seven of Bluebeard’s wives went calmly 
back and took up their spinning and their loom-work 
in the open chamber. The only difference was that 
the ventilation was greatly improved. 

One must realize how very recent is woman’s free- 
dom to choose even a husband and the father of her 
children. It is indeed our own country that has set 
the example in this respect. Is it surprising, then, 
this matter having turned out so well for the race, 
that she should now be struggling for the right to 
lier own earnings, the right to will her property as 
she chooses, the right to equal guardianship of her 
children? 

No artificial restriction of energy is a contribution 
to the race, unless it be a restriction of definitely 
maleficent energy. The only marriage which is val- 
uable for the race is that marriage which is the out- 
come of the freest, and most liberal choice. JOHN 
RUSKIN used to tell his young girl friends that they 
should encourage all the men they knew to fall in 
love with them. “ Else,” he would say, “how can 
you choose a husband? You can only take or leave 
the meager two or three who propose. Every woman 
ought to have, at very least, twenty proposals.” 

Though time had not opened the kind gentleman’s 
eyes to those developments now at hand, he realized 
that a woman cou!d not do herself or the race justice 
so long as her freedom of choice was limited. 

“An ideal state,” says a recent writer, “will by 
the simple process of securing to women alternative 
means of livelihood, alternative careers, make mar- 
riage for women what marriage has never been—a 
voluntary institution.” 

And, indeed, the race can never be endowed as it 
should be until marriage at large is a choice, and 
children are brought into the world by partners who 
have been educated to choose and who have chosen 
each other for the fundamental reasons of physical, 
moral, and spiritual fitness. 

Sex-dominance must mean the degradation of the 
dominated half of the race, though it allows the mas- 
ter large opportunities for generosity and chivalry. 
It is not fair to say, as some women have said in the 
heat of this combat, that chivalry consists in a man’s 
saying, “I will always pick up your handkerchief if 
you will not ask for justice; and I will give you a 
seat in the car if you will never ask anything else.” 
Chivalry has been carried much further. Men have 
shouldered the heaviest burden of the preservation 
of life, realizing that women were doomed to take 
the heavier burden of its reproduction. Men are 
better than their laws; they have given up seats not 
only in cars, but in life-boats. They have been over- 
generous in according privileges to the women they 
have selected for shelter, while women have been 
blind to the differences between privileges and rights; 
and careless—unspeakably careless—of loyalties to 
other women, even to the creatures of the under-world, 
not chosen for shelter, but for exploitation. 

Will women be denied the key to the door because 
so many women are still psychologically submerged 
and unawakened? All written history is. the record 
of the minority who awoke to the evils of their condi- 
tion and demanded change. “Save in so far,” writes 
a great economist, as history “notes great natural 
catastrophes and tells of the human spreading and re- 
trocession of life through changes of climate and phys- 
ical conditions, it resolves itself into an account. of a 
series of attacks and modifications and supplements 
made by excessive and superfluous forces engendered 
within the community upon the normal social life.” 

Such a force, such a minority it was that floated, 
banner-crowned, down our avenue, protesting that its 
virtues, its services to the race, its labors should be 
self-chosen; a free and not a levied contribution to 
life. 

I am sir, L. C. W. 
THE CLAYTON RESOLUTION AND ROOSEVELT 
Tuisa, OKLAHOMA, May 16, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—I have read your editorial in this week’s 
HARPER’S advocating the Clayton resolution against 
the second term. The resolution ends, “ And shall not 
be eligible for a second term.” 

The only danger we have from militarism or. 
Cesarism or Diazism comes from one source. That 
danger is now imminent, more so, I believe, than the 
conservative East appreciates. I believe, for in- 
stance, that if Roosevelt is nominated, and Harmon or 
some other conservative be nominated, Oklahoma and 
other radical Democratic States will go for Roosevelt. 
And with the possibility of swinging rock-ribbed Re- 
publican States like Pennsylvania into the Roosevelt 
column the danger comes nearer every day. 

Now if Roosevelt should be elected this time, would 
he be eligible to succeed himself even if the Consti- 
tution be amended as outlined in the Clayton reso- 
lution? He would never again strive for a “ second 
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term.” If, in the face of the tradition of the coun- 
try, and with his own words, he can deliberately oo 
about striving, with his unprecedented power ‘of 
stirring up popular turmoil, to secure the nomination 
this time, why should not the larger good demand 
that four years hence, when intrenched again in power, 
he should use the vast power of his office for another 
term? 

With Roosevelt the written word of the law or thc 
spoken word of honor has never counted for muc): 
when it was an obstacle to the path of his ambition. 
nor is it to be presumed that the future will find 
him any different. 

Let us suppose that the Constitution be amended 
according to the Clayton resolution; let us suppose 
that Roosevelt be elected this fall and four years 
from now comes forth again for the office. How, with 
an organized machine in every State, with usurped 
powers in the Executive’s hands, with his wonderfui 
power of agitating the people—how can he be stopped? 
Can we go into court to prevent an election to the 
highest office in the land? Can we ask the Suprem: 
Court to nullify the action of the College of Electors? 

If the tradition of a century can be broken down in 
the face of a public promise, on the technicality of the 
second elective term, cannot the spirit of the Consti- 
tution be evaded by a technical interpretation of its 
terms? 

Why not say, “Shall be ineligible for re-election?” 

I am sir, PuHiLie Kates, 


HAS GOT NEW LIGHT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, May 7, 1912. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I like the course you are taking in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY with regard to Colonel Roosevelt. Roosevelt 
was my idol until he came home from Africa—indeed, 
I was for him long after it was mighty lonesome to 
be a Roosevelt man. But since he has come out for 
the Presidency everything is different. I doubt if 
history presents a demagogue 80 egotistical, so arro- 
gant, so mendacious as he. You are right to throw 
aside the claims of both political parties and call on 
the nation to destroy Rooseveltism. He is the most 
false and the most dangerous man who has ever ap- 
peared in our political life. ‘That foolish thousands 
believe him sincere, only enlarges the peril of his can- 
didacy. President Taft is beginning to turn them 
back into a thoughtful attitude, and when they think, 
it is impossible for them to hold fast to this noisy 
charlatan. You are doing good work in the same di- 
rection. Keep on hammering! 

I am sir, 
‘* DISILLUSIONIZED.” 


WHEREIN THE DIFFERENCE IS 
Fort SMITH, ARKANSAS, May 16, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
What is the difference between Jeff Davis, of Arkan- 
sas, and Theodore? 
None—except one of degree. 
And we can’t beat Jeff. 
: I am sir, ** DISCOURAGED.” 
Cheer up, Brother; Arkansas is not yet the whole 
United States. In New York and lots of other States 
we could beat Jeff, and still expect to beat Theodore.— 
EpITor, 


Teddyitis 


THROAT feels like the tonsillitis, 
Side aches like appendicitis, 
Lungs pain like I had bronchitis, 
Arms twinge like it was neuritis— 
I’ve been yelling, I’ve been whooping, 
I’ve been climbing, I’ve been stooping, 
I’ve been crowding, I’ve been squeezing, 
I’ve been shouting, I’ve been wheezing, 
I’ve been fuming, I’ve been fussing, 
I’ve been cheering, I’ve been cussing— 
Got the worst germ that can bite us— 
* The bacillus Teddyitis. 


see ruin for the nation, * 

see wreck and devastation, 

see sorrow and starvation, 

see doom and desolation, 

see neighbor fighting neighbor, 

see money throttling labor, 

see ever-soaring prices, 

see wicked men’s devices, 

see sellers looting buyers, 

see thieves and thugs and liars. 

Jhat gave me this opthalmitis? 
The bacillus Teddyitis. 
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I am pained, my heart is breaking, 
I’m—politely—stomach-aching 
Over what may be expected 
If my idol’s not. elected. 
I am feeling mighty gloomy, 
All-hope-blasted, crack-of-doomy ; 
Optimism’s dropped to zero 
If they don’t select My Hero. 
When I face that fierce dilemma 
To the world: I wail: “ Whoa, Emma!” 
What gives me this colickitis? 

The bacillus Teddyitis. 


From the ground and from the steeple 
I am shouting to the peepul, 
Telling them I would and wouldn’t, 
Telling them I could and couldn’t, 
Telling them my thoughts are swishing 
Any way that they are wishing, 
Showing them their trifling error 
As to that fool third term terror, 
Sleeping, waking, standing, walking, 
Eating, drinking, I am talking. 
What gives me this loquacitis? 

The bacillus Teddyitis. 

JEFFERSON TOOMBS. ° 
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“DOWN WITH THE BOSSES!” 


Cc 93 
| WILL NAME THE COMPROMISE CANDIDATE. HE WILL BE M E! 
—T. R. 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE: 
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HOW THEODORE ROOSEVELT WAS APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 


A HITHERTO UNRELATED CHAPTER OF HISTORY 
By MRS. BELLAMY STORER 
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7,OR the children of my generation 
Canton was a mysterious city with 
blue pagodas and bridges where 
walked queer little men in_pig- 
tails—and over it hung the Chinese 
glamour of Aladdin and the won- 
derful lamp. 

Canton, Ohio, does not make the 
same appeal to one’s eye for color 
or taste for picturesque fiction, and yet in spite of the 
banality of its borrowed name—and its unesthetic 
outside—our American Canton is a shrine for Ameri- 
can patriotism and lives in our hearts as the dwelling- 
place of one of the nation’s martyrs—William Mce- 
Kinley. This man’s life was an example of unselfish 
service to his country, and his death an example of 
patient submission to the will of God. Such a hero 
as this one is worthy to be held up as an ideal for 
the youth of America, because the twentieth century 
is inclined toward the swashbuckling hero of “ fran- 
tic boast and foolish word,” and the “* heathen heart” 
of to-day turns away from the “ancient sacrifice.” 
Our country, more even tlan England, needs to lay 
to heart Rudyard Kipling’s beautiful Recessional 
hymn, and no statesman or leader in our recent his- 
iory so fitly embodies its ideals as William McKin- 
ley. We can feel what an irreparable loss and mis- 
fortune his death was to his country, for we have 
seen, since 1901, the deplorable realization of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s warning: 





“Lest drunk with pride and power we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe; 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser tribes without the law. 
Lord, God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 

Mr. Storer and I first met Mr. McKinley in 1886, 
and we became dear friends during the next few years. 
My husband was strongly influential in bringing about 
Mr. McKinley’s tirst nomination for Governor of 
Ohio, which was opposed by some prominent and in- 
fluential Republicans in Cincinnati. While Mr. Me- 
Kinley was Governor in 1893 there came the financial 
disaster which robbed him of his private fortune 
(through his indorsement of a friend). This hap- 
pened in February, just before the well-remembered 
“panic” that swept the country, and McKinley’s 
friends could not have had a more inopportune time 
for raising the sum which would enable him to con- 
tinue in public life and which meant so much for the 
comfort of his invalid wife. Mr. Storer and I had the 
privilege of being among the first who asked to be al- 
lowed to lift the burden that had fallen so heavily 
upon him. Our request was telegraphed by Mr. Storer 
to Colonel Myron T. Herrick. 

Colonel Herrick has written to me his recollection 
of this event as follows: “ While the amount to be 
raised, $130,000, would seem in these subsequent af- 
fluent years to be very small, at that time (in Feb- 
ruary preceding the financial crisis of 1893) it was a 
very large amount, and I was very much in doubt 
whether it could be raised. Mr. Hanna was in the 
Northwest engaged in a great financial struggle, in 
which he found himself involved through the failure 
of Schlesinger of Chapin Mine fame. In fact, every- 
body was having cold chills on acgount of the, ap- 
proaching financial disaster. Therefore the message 
of affection and the promise of $10,000 from Mr. 
Storer was like manna from heaven to those in our 
household. I went from the telephone ‘to the Gov- 
ernor, who was sitting with Mrs. McKinley, and I 


told him what Mr. Storer had said. The tears started 
und slowly coursed down his cheeks, and he said: 
‘Those dear people; it is almost worth the suffering 
to find who your friends are,’ or words of that 
sort.* I well remember my own feeling of gratitude, 
although I, like yourselves, was simply one of the 
many who loved McKinley.” 

{ never shall forget the pleasure I felt on the night 





OysTER Bay, LonG ISLAND, N. Y., 
SAGAMORE Hitt, Dec. 5th, '96. 

Dear Mrs, Strorer,—-/t would be hard to tell 
how deeply touched Edith and I were at your let- 
ter; and I never can say how much I appreciate 
your interest and your more than kindness; but 
it was just like you. We have read and re-read 
your letter, repeatedly and together; and it told 
us exactly what we wished to know. I cannot 
thank you enough. Of course I wrote to McKin- 
ley at once about Bellamy; putting it, not 
on my feeling for Bellamy, but on the benefit I 
deemed it would be for the party and the country. 
Cabot had gone to Canton, before your letter came, 
on McKinley’s invitation, and without consultation 
with me; I suppose he spoke of me; but the forcign 
policy of the Administration was what he really 
went about. I was immensely amused at your en- 
counter with ———. But there is one point on 
which I am a little inclined to differ from you. I 
don’t wish to go to Canton unless McKinley sends 
for me. I don't think there is any need of it. He 
saw me when I went there during the cam- 
paign; and if he thinks I am hot-headed, a harum- 
searum, I don't think he will change his mind 
now. What you have said, dear Mrs. Storer, will 
count for more than seeing me again, as he al- 
ready knows me, and does not need to find out 
anything by personal investigation. Moreover, I 
don’t wish to appear as a suppliant ; for I am not 
a suppliant. I feel I could do good work as ass’t- 
sec’y; but if we had proper police laws I could 
do better work here, and would not leave; and 
somewhere or other Ill find work to do. If, how- 
ever, Bellamy is to be secretary, I confess I would 
give a great deal to be under him; and of caqurse, 
in view of the conditions here, I should be glad 
to take the position with any good secretary. I 
am deeply grateful to you; and I am so very 
fond of you that I don’t mind being under obli- 
gations to you. 

Now for matters of more importance, I am very 
glad you went with Bellamy, because it. was. 
highly necessary there should be some one to say 
what you said. In view of what McKinley said, 
there is no doubt Bellamy will be given some 
work worthy of him; and I. earnestly hope it till 
be in the Cabinet, though the French mission 
would be almost as good. Of course let me 
know if there is anything further for me to do. 
Pl see you on the 22d. By the way, will you 
ask Bellamy, what is the very earliest train I 
can take bock after the dinner; I find Edith.is 
much disturbed at the chance of my not being 
back for the Cove School Xmas tree, which I 
never miss, and to which Ted this year belongs; 
and to get here I must take a train from New 
York about 9.50 on the morning of the 24th; so 
I must reach New York earlier than that. 

Ever yours, 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 





of McKinley’s re-election 9s Governor of Ohio. Mr, 
Storer and I had stopped over in Columbus on our way 
from Cincinnati to Washington, to congratulate him 
His face was radiant, his troubles were over, ani/ 
before him was an assured future of service to his 
country. I speak of all this because it is history ani 
because I wish to explain why so close a friendshij, 
united us to William McKinley. 

We made a number of visits to Canton at differen: 
times, when Mr. McKinley lived there, but it is 
about one particular visit that I am going to write, 
because it is best to set down facts which have been 
of any importance while they are fresh in one’s 
memory. This visit was made by Mr. Storer and my- 
self in Mr. Roosevelt’s behalf, to ask the newly 
elected President McKinley to appoint him as As- 
sistant-Secretary of the Navy. I find that Mr. Roose. 
velt’s biographers have skipped from “ Police Com- 
missioner ” to “ Rough Rider,” overlooking or slighit- 
ing the subordinate place in the Navy: Department 
which was, after all, an indispensable  stepping- 
stone. I think that the facts as to Mr. Roosevelt's 
appointment as Assistant-Secretary of the Navy may 
be of use to his future biographers, as that position 
led him in a steady upward evolution to the great- 
ness he afterward achieved as Rough Rider and Gov- 
ernor, and the greatnesses subsequently thrust upon 
him of Vice-President and President, as the wheel of 
lis fortunes revolved and his “lucky star” shone, 
like Napoleon’s. 

This visit to Canton was the result of a conversa- 
tion in July, 1896, at Oyster Bay, just after Mr. 
McKinley’s nomination at the St. Louis convention. 
We had gone to Sagamore for a few days to see our 
very dear friends, the Roosevelts. Theodore Roosevelt 


seemed to us at that time like a younger brother, ° 


and Archie was Mr. Storer’s godson, so that it was 
a great pleasure to see them all. Their life was ideal 
in its simplicity, and no one could be more amusing 
than the host—one never knew what he would say 


-next. He was certainly very witty himself, and he 


caused wit-in others. He used during this period 
to get on the war-path over Sienkiwicz’s novels— 
The Déluge and Fire and Sword—and when he was 
quite sated with slaughter his face would be radiant 
and he would shout aloud with delight. He seemed 
as innocent as Toddy in Helew’s Babies, who wanted 
everything to be “bluggy.” But his primitive pas- 
sion for killing was wreaked only upon the lower ani- 
mals, as it has recently been glutted in Africa. His 
vituperation was extremely amusing, and he had a 
most extraordinary vocabulary, and at this period 
his attacks were as harmless as_target-shooting— 
there were no mangled corpses after the fusilade! 
Never in our lives have we laughed so much or so 
often as when Theodore Roosevelt .of those days was 
eur host or our guest. Light-hearted memories lin- 
ger about the Sagamore Hill of that time and about 
the little house in’ Nineteenth Street. At this pe- 
riod (to all of us who knew him well and were fond 
of him) Thecdore Roosevelt seemed never to have 
grown up and as though he never would be more ma- 
ture than one of Helen’s babies. He had all the at- 
traction, for this reason, of an amusing and _ fasci- 
nating but rather fra¢tious-child. He was, in con- 
sequence, an irresponsible father, taking his small 
boys on unconscionable long tramps through the woods, 
himself clad in thick stockings and knickerbockers; 
the children barelegged, showing next day the most 
pitiful scars from briers and welts from “ poison 
ivy,” for the Rhus towicodendron grows plentifully 
at Oyster Bay. He preached stoicism to the little 
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Facsimile of the letter from Theodore Roosevelt to Mrs. Bellamy Storer, thanking her for using her influence 
in securing his appointment as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. The letter appears in print above 
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boys, himself always, however, wearing thick stock- 
ings in the woods. Our great statesman, Thomas B. 
Reed, who had taught him (in politics) all he knew, 
always spoke of him then as “my boy,” and his im- 
maturity at that time was attractive. 

During this visit to Sagamore, on a warm July 
afternoon, Mr. Reosevelt took me out in a rowboat 
upon Oyster Bay—a performance that made me 
rather nervous, for he rowed as he did everything 
else, spasmodically and sometimes absent-mindedly. 

He got to talking about his future, and was very 
much depressed. He said: “I have done about all 
I can on the Police Board in New York. I can’t 
stay much longer there. The ‘gang’ wants me out 
of it, and if I can’t do any more good work there 1 
had better go out. I don’t know what I shall do 
next. I have no future. I shall be the melancholy 
spectacle to the ‘bunnies’ of an idle father, writing 
books that won’t sell!” 

At this moment a passing steamboat sent us a 
wave which took the cockle-shell of a boat sideways, 
and the history of the world came near to being 
changed! ‘ Please row back,” I gasped. “ We can 
talk better on dry land.” 

When the boat had been tied up and we were 
walking home, Mr. Roosevelt said: “There is one 
thing I would like to have, but there is no chance of 
my getting it—McKinley will never give it to me. 1 
should like to be Assistant-Secretary of the Navy.” 
He said he did not think that Mr. McKinley liked 
him (which I knew was true enough, but, of course, 
I did not tell him so). I said that both Mr. Storer 
and I would ask the President-elect to appoint him 
Assistant-Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Roosevelt said 
that nothing could help him so much. “ But,” he 
added, “I don’t want Bellamy to urge me and lose 
sight of himself. He must be in the Cabinet. I 
should be only too glad to serve under him and have 
him be Secretary of the Navy.” He was so insistent 
about this that I told him I did not think that it 
would be possible for Mr. McKinley to put Mr. 
Storer into the Cabinet, because he came from Ohio; 
that Hanna would, of course, have his choice between 
a place in the Cabinet or in the Senate, and that if 
he decided upon the latter there were other promi- 
nent political men in Ohio to be looked after for a 
Cabinet position. I said that we would rather go 
abroad, if the President chose to give Mr. Storer a 
diplomatic post, but that we should both go to 
Canton, mainly to ask Mr. McKinley to appoint Mr. 
Roosevelt as Assistant-Secretary of the Navy. 

Late in November, 1896, after the election, Mr. 
Storer and I took the train in Cincinnati which, after 
some delays and changes, arrived the next day at 
about noon in Canton. We found Mr. McKinley’s car- 
riage waiting for us at the railway station. As we 
approached the house, signs of those marked atten- 
tions with which our enthusiastic people delight to 
honor their heroes met the eye. The pattering feet of 
votaries and sight-seers had trampled out of exis- 
tence the grass-plot in front of the house, and had 
afterward stamped upon the bare, bald clay until 
it was hard and shiny. Strips of the paling fence 
had been hacked and hewn away to be carried off as 
relics. Not even the front porch was intact. 

Inside of this besieged temple sat the nation’s 
newly elected idol, beset by friends, office-seekers, and 
reporters. On no occasion have I been more impressed 
than on that day by the calm, unruffled dignity and 
perfect serenity which were Mr. McKinley’s striking 
qualities, and which helped to make him great in 
life, and even greater in death. One could always 
see in his eyes the light of a faith in something in- 
finitely higher and better than worldly success. ‘The 
more 4 was exalted, the more did he humble himself 
before the God whom he served. Our nation’s he- 
roes (except General Washington) have not often 
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been conspicuous examples of Christian humility! 
Mr. McKinley followed in this respect a precept of 
the Father of his Country which so many succeeding 
generations have thrust aside or forgotten. Humility 
axl a pacific temper of mind were the characteris- 
tics of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, 
without a humble imitation of whose example in 
these things we can never hope to be a happy nation. 
These virtues were embodied in William McKinley. 
They carried him calmly through a long life of self- 
sacrifice, and they upheld him at the end when he 
died a martyr’s death, struck down by an anarchist 
because he represented authority and justice. Who 
ean forget his last days and the last words that he 
wished to hear: “ Nearer, my God, to Thee”! 

I want to say a few words about Mrs. McKinley, 
his crippled, suffering wife. So much has been said 
in depreciation of her, even when praising Mr. Me- 
Kinley’s devotion (as though he had rendered her 
only the service of perfunctory duty), that I must 
speak of what I saw and know. Mr. McKinley had 
stayed at our house in Cincinnati more than once, 
and we knew him very well, before we had ever seen 
his wife. He asked me to call upon her when I was 
in Washington in 1890. When I reached the door 
of their apartment at the Ebbitt House, Mr. McKin- 
ley came out to meet me. He said: “I want to tell 
you about Ida. You know she has been very ill for 
years. She has to walk with a cane, and her maid 
walks behind her to catch her when she is in danger of 
falling backward. I say this to prepare you when Ida 
comes into the room, so that you may not be 
startled.” He paused, and then said, in a tone that 
T shall never forget, “ Mrs. Storer, Ida was the most 
beautiful creature I ever saw and the most gifted, 
when I fell in love with her, a girl of twenty, and 
she married me.” He paused a moment and then 
said, with a pathos that went to my heart, “She is 
beautiful to me now!” 

In all the after years I never forgot those words— 
the lifting of a veil that showed his inner soul, so 
pure and clear and steadfast. Many times I have 
seen him grievously worried and his patience sorely 
tried by this poor, pale wreck of a woman, whom 
si¢tkness had rendered irresponsible and childish. I 
have then remembered what he said, that behind 
and through all the defacement of time and illness 
“Tda” was still the same to him. Through the mist 
of her clouded mind, too, the light of her love for her 
husband never failed. 

One day, at Canton, she took me to drive in the 
one-horse barouche. She spoke of the watch fac- 
tory where her watch had been made. She took it 
out and showed it to me. It was rather large, and 
inside the lid which covered the face was a likeness 
of Mr. McKinley. She opened the back, and there 
was a picture of a little girl three or four years old, 
their only child, who had died soon after this photo- 
graph was taken. “The two I love best!” she said, 
with a smile. “Can you wonder that:I love him?” 
she went on, hastily, in the nervous way which was 
habitual to her. “ You don’t know all he has been 
to me. When my other baby was born dead, the 
doctor said I would die too, and ‘the Major’ nursed 
me, night and day, for three weeks. He never. left 
me, and he brought me back to life. But never to 
health,” she added, sadly. “My illness began then, 
and it gets worse all the time. When I was young 
I was so strong, and I studied hard, too. I went to 
Europe and traveled about there one summer. I was 
a strong, energetic girl. When ‘the Major’ fell in 
love with me, I was cashier in my father’s bank.” 
She put her hand on my arm, and said again, “ Have 
I not reason to love him?” How pitiful it was! 

Mr. McKinley was always a good man, but he 
grew to be a great man as well. He filled his place 
more and more worthily as time went on. He was 






well trained for that highest of all types of states- 
man—the man who never seeks in anything to gratify 
personal ambition. His service to his country was one 
of love and unselfishness, just the same type of 
service as his devotion to his crippled wife. 

I must now go back to that November day in Can- 
ton. The crowd melted away toward midday, and two 
or three guests—Mr. Hanna among them—remained 
for an early dinner. Mr. McKinley was happy and 
amusing, telling innocent little anecdotes with the 
quiet humor and simplicity which were attractive 
traits in him. He himself enjoyed very much a little 
story which he told on this occasion. It was about 
a prayer-meeting, where the preacher was exhorting 
his congregation upon the frailties of human nature. 
Finally he exclaimed: “Did you ever see a_ perfect 
man? If any of you ever did, stand up and say so!” 
Nobody rose. “Did you ever see a perfect woman? 
If any of you ever did, stand up!” There was a 
pause, and then a small, meek woman stood up and 
faltered: “I never saw her, but I have heard a good 
deal about her.” ‘ Who was she?” asked the minister, 
sternly. “She was my husband’s first wife,” answered 
the meek little woman. 

After dinner I had my chance to urge Mr. Roose- 
velt’s appointment. 

Mr. McKinley looked at me quizzically. “I want 
peace,” he said, “and I am told that your friend 
Theodore—whom I know only slightly—is always 
getting into rows with everybody. I am afraid he 
is too pugnacious.” 

“Give him a chance,” I said, “to prove that he 
can be peaceful. Every place he has had he was put 
into in order that he might fight. The Civil Service 
Commission and the Police Board required continual 
hard fighting, and he has done it well and squarely, 
without party bias.” 

It seems apropos just here to quote some sentences 
of a letter written in 1911 by one of Mr. McKinley’s 
dearest friends, the Hon. Myron T. Herrick: 

“T will tell you a little incident which may be 
significant to you in the light of later years. I went 
with Mr. Hanna to Canton to see Mr. McKinley after 
his second election, and Mr. Hanna, as we went into 
the room (before greeting him) said: ‘Do you know 
the most important thing he should do within the 
next four years?’ And when I asked what it was, he 
replied: ‘Keep alive! For if that young chap should 
ever become President, he would tear the country to 
pieces.’ ” 

Mr. Roosevelt once told me, with a grin of exulta- 
tion, that when General Tracy said good-by to him, 
at the close of the Harrison administration and the 
beginning of Cleveland’s second term, he said: “ Well, 
my boy, you have been a thorn in our side. I earnestly 
hope that you will remain, to be a thorn in the side 
of the next administration.” 

After some further talk, Mr. McKinley said: “I 
shall think it over, and, if I can, I will make that 
appointment; but mind, if I do, it will be to please 
you. And,” he added, laughing, “I sincerely hope 
your friend Theodore will not be too pugnacious.” 
(I am afraid that the President thought he was, 
later, for Mr. McKinley was opposed to the war with 
Spain, and Mr. Roosevelt worked hard to force it upon 
the country.) 

Mr. Roosevelt wrote me the letter of thanks which 
is printed in full with this article. It is in his own 
characteristic handwriting. Mr. Riis, who quotes, 
in his biography, from many letters written to him by 
Theodore Roosevelt, says: “I have always thought 
Mr. Roosevelt’s handwriting fine. It is not ornate— 
indeed, it might be calied very plain, extra plain, if 
you like—but his character is all over it; a child could 
read it.” Mr. Riis also says of Theodore Roosevelt: 

“One of his life rules is, ‘Jt is better to be faithful 
than famous.’ ” . 
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AN INTIMATE VIEW OF THE MAN—HIS TRAITS, TENDENCIES, AND PREPOSSESSIONS 





: & = HOULD a doctor place his fingers on 
SECS, the wrist of Oscar Underwood and 
~ proceed to feel the pulse of that in- 


4% sional recess or in the heat of a 
political struggle, he would find it 
thumping séventy-two. Should a 

-< doctor force a pocket-thermometer 
down Underwood’s throat, it would register 98.4 de- 
grees, 

For Underwood is that most abnormal of creations, 
a normal man. He believes that this is a world of 
normal men. He cannot understand why every one 
else should not be as evenly organized, as sound, as 
unruffled. When Underwood rose in the House last 
session to make his vigorous denial of the charges by 
William Jennings Bryan, he was the most surprised 
man present to hear the applause, to read the ebullient 
columns in the press, to find that his question of per- 
sonal privilege had raised him like a tower on the 
political plateau whose climate winds ivy about so few 
human structures and in a short span eats the iron 
out of most of them. When Underwood got out on 
the stump in the campaign of 1911, after he had led 
the Democratic House majority through the extra 
tariff session, he was surprised to find that great 
audiences wanted to hear him. 

“We're most of us alike,” says Underwood. “ All 
stand about on the same mental footing, have the 
same weaknesses, attain the same eminences of the 
spirit. Some of us study one thing, some another. You 
know more about one subject than I do; perhaps I 
know more about another than you do. But our men- 
talities are all about the same. I’ve met a lot of men 
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By Arthur B. Krock 


in my seventeen years in Congress with great reputa- 
tions, but the only one of them whose mind seemed to 
dominate all others around him was Thomas Brackett 
Reed.” 

He is absolutely even, this man Underwood. No 
one ever saw his cheek unduly flushed. His morning 
mirror is probably the only thing which ever saw 
Underwood’s hair awry. His voice I have never heard 
raised above a clear speaking tone. He has a way of 
making himself heard, of placing stress where stress 
should be, of getting himself authentically quoted. I 
don’t recall that he ever denied an interview, that 
frequent subterfuge of the coward. Nor is Underwood 
cold or clammy. Except for his rather too persistent 
modesty, Underwood is the most evenly adjusted man 
in public life. And you can understand the modesty 
in a man who, though the most successful political 
leader of the year, thinks he has only about the same 
amount of gray matter as you and I. He has a moder- 
ate sense of humor about things that happen to others, 
a highly developed sense about things that happen to 
himself. 

All these attributes have made Underwood the ideal 
floor leader in the House of Representatives, where it 
took Underwood seventeen years to “arrive” among 
a body in which sooner or later men are weighed at just 
their right figure. Of course, for fifteen years he was 
in the minority, and had political control changed ten 
years ago Underwood would have attained ten years 
ago. But he climbed in the way that was best for him, 
evenly, slowly. without retrogressions, just as he 
thinks, as he speaks, as he acts. ee 

Think of what he has achieved in this way when the 
adage of the left side of the House is, “It is always 
safe to follow Underwood.” This safety about his ways, 
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this cat-like sureness about his progress, led men to get 
a wrong angle on him. They did not know he would 
stand up and fight until he was driven into a corner 
by the Bryan charges. ‘These were, in brief, that 
Underwood, because he comes from the iron and steel 
district in and around Birmingham, Alabama, had 
delayed reporting out into the House a tariff schedule 
revising the duties on steel and its products. After he 
had finished his speech of denial, never stvoping to 
denunciation, never seeming to do more than defend 
his character in a way that convinced every man 
within the sound of his voice, his fighting qualities 
were never doubted again. 

He is as firm as a fortress. Take the way he routs 
opposition: 

Two men, House leaders, may clash about matters 
of policy or may have a personal altercation. The 
common run of them will come together in a shower of 
evil words; there may be fist-play.. There will certainly 
be noise, demonstration, much advance skirmishing in 
the newspapers. Then one will win, or both will con- 
cede something. Not so Underwood. If the difference 
be one of personality, remember his reply to Bryan. 
If it be one of policy—well, imagine Underwood stand- 
ing here and his opponent over there. Underwood will 

quiet, an even smile playing about his straight 
mouth. He will be watchful but silent. No artillery 
from his camp, no winding of battle-trumpets. The 
opponent will do all these things, unless you know 
two Underwoods. He may roar out a speech of de- 
fiance now and then. He may write an editorial in the 
newspaper he owns. The ground beneath him may 
seem to be as firm as the insurance company that is as 
firm as a certain very firm rock. 

But all of a sudden you will see the ground give way 








beneath that astonished opponent, and when the dust 
has settled you will see a hole where the combatant 
lately was. And Underwood? He will be.standing 
quiet, apparently unconcerned, certainly unruffled, with 
all the battle-flags in his hands, the guns and rations 
of the enemy neatly piled behind him. 

How does he do it? We have spent hours discussing 
that in Washington. We have tried to locate the exact 
moment of the earthquake in the Congressional Record, 
But all we know is that the earth did give way under 
the other man, and that Underwood won a victory. So 
I say that he is a sapper and a miner. There is no 
rush of cavalry, no roar of artillery about his warfare. 
Those who are ‘fighting him always know that he 
opposes them, never say that he has not fought square, 
and yet when the débicle comes they are always the 
most surprised men in the world. 

Underwoed is the balance-wheel of his colleagues. 
When the House minority in 1909 made its first 
assault on the Republican line by resolving to take the 
Rules Committee away from Speaker Cannon, Under- 
wood drew the resolution that was to accomplish the 
end desired. ‘This was radicalism, nobody will deny 
that, nor was any one surprised that Underwood should 
have drawn the resolution. A bolt of twenty-three 
Democrats prevented the success of the movement at 
that time, although it was later accomplished, Demo- 
crats and insurgents uniting and Oscar Underwood 
conducting the negotiations. 

When three-fourths of the Democratic caucus in the 
spring of 1911 supported a twenty-per-cent. tariff duty 
on raw wool, they supported the 
policy of Oscar Underwood. This 
was conservatism. Nobody will 
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the field. He does not know the distinctions of radical 
and conservative that men would create for him. If 
to negotiate with Norris makes him a liberal, and to 
attack the new reforms makes him a conservative, 
those who seek to classify him in such narrow bounds 
are welcome to their pains. . 

But you are not going to limit Underwood by terms 
created for the political conditions of the moment. 
He munches each new subject over before he makes up 
his mind. And then he says what he believes about it. 

When you ask for biographical facts about Under- 
wood and are told that he was born in Kentucky and 
lives in Alabama, you remark: “Oh, a Southerner.” 
If your inflection is joyous, if you mean to imply that 
he is graceful, companionable, and affectionate, you are 
right. But if you mean to picture him with lank, 
black locks under a sombrero, skirted coat, tied with 
the tie they call a Windsor, fighting negroes on the 
street-car, withholding allegiance to the Union like 
Price’s left wing, abhorring a dress-suit, you will be 
in such error that I tremble to think of your self- 
abasement when you read. 

Maybe Jabez Smith had much to do with Under- 
wood’s physical appearance and mental make-up. For 
Jabez Smith was one of the Underwood grandfathers, 
and he was of the Connecticut manner born. But the 
Underwoods of Virginia and the bracing airs of Min- 
nesota accomplished the rest. He looks like a pros- 
perous lawyer from one of the cities where you can 
get a good porter-house at any hotel. 

Underwood was born in the border city of Louisville, 


is infectious; it brings out the boy in him. His eyos 
are bright and cordial. If they are blue or gray or 
brown, you know more about their color than T (jo 
but I think they are a little of all three. They blink 
often, which speaks of patience, of the quality of 
listening well; and for sublime mastery of that art | 
commend to you Osear Underwood. I have talked 
to him about things when I wanted to draw him out. 
and he has only listened and smiled. At other times 
I have only started on a line of inquiry and drawn » 
flash from him at once. But listening is one of the 
very best things he does. Fore and aft, girth and 
beam, Oscar Underwood is a fine-looking American, 
and he dresses as if there were Fifth Avenue shops jn 
Birmingham. He wears derbies and Panamas. 
think he has a boyish horror of a silk hat. He looks 
like a solid citizen from one of our big towns. Pass 
him on Broad Street, and you would persuade your 
self that his ancestors wore their hats in court. |; 
you saw him on Broadway, you might think he was 
president of a railroad. And yet he looks like him- 
self more than any one else, for if you should brush 
against him on whatever may be the main street of 
Birmingham and hear the natives call him “ Oscar,” 
you’d know he was Underwood. 

I am spending a lot of time on his physical self, 
because it is one of the best things about him. This 
country likes to see a good-looking, prosperous man 
strolling into its Capitol and standing on the stag 
at its party conventions. 

The bench would have been a fitting place for him, 
for, as much as any man I know he 
has a sense of justice. He despises 
the scapegoat system. He does not 





deny that. Nor was any one sur- 
prised that in this instance Under- 
wood should have played the part 
of a conservative. 

At present, he is vigorously on 
record against the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall. In his eyes they 
are agencies to accomplish a pure 
democracy, a system abandoned by 
the fathers. The electorate is a bet- 
ter judge of men than of measures, 
declares Underwood, and with a 
vigor true of no other man so promi- 
nently in the public mind he has op- 
posed these reforms. And he has 
accordingly been hailed as a_ reac- 
tionary. Yet this reactionary is the 
same Underwood who drew _ the 
radical resolution from which the 
twenty-three bolted; the same 
Underwood who, during the absence 
of his leader, Champ Clark, con- 
ducted the successful storming-party 
under the banner of the Norris reso- 
lution; the same Underwood who 
took from the Speaker the power of 
appointing special committees of the 
House in the matter of the charges 
of Gifford Pinchot against the 
former Secretary of the Interior. 
And he is the unchanged man who, 
when new to politics and on the 
threshold of Congress, fought for a 
tariff for revenue only in a protec- 
tionist district, won his fight, and : 
has never wavered in his principles. 

During all his service in the 
House, the minority leaders who 
preceded Underwood assert that the Alabaman has 
never been out of touch with the spirit of the 
Left. Yet the Left has done radical things, socialistic 
things some folks call them, and Underwood has voted 
right along. But so unwisely did Envy estimate him 
that, when come inte power as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Committees and of the committee that was 
to frame a political tariff, there were whispers that he 
would “do the right thing by business.” By which was 
meant the wrong thing, the protection that is too 
solicitous to be fair. The whisperers knew that Under- 
wood had been unseated in a contest in 1896 because 
he had fought on the revenue-tariff issue. Yet they 
predicted and seemed to believe that, come into greater 
power, perhaps, than he had ever dreamed would be 
his, a shining mark in a dun-colored field, Underwood 
would change the record of a lifetime and shame the 
party that had honored him by abandoning its prin- 
ciples. 

rhe shift had come so suddenly that the spectacles 
of these detractors were blurred. Mazarin had become 
Richelieu; they saw only the red robe and forgot the 
man underneath it. Of course, Underwood did none of 
the things they said he would do, but continued to 
practise a tariff policy that he had preached. 

And so it is that Underwood, the radical who fought 
Cannon, is pointed to as the conservative who opposes 
the initiative, referendum, and recall. Had these re- 
forms come into discussion when Underwood was fight- 
ing Cannonism three years ago, had they occupied a 
place in the public mind when he defied certain steel 
interests to shut down their Birmingham mills because 
of his tariff platform, and had Underwood then been 
asked his opinion of them, he would have attacked 
them just as forcibly. But he would not have been 
termed a reactionary for his pains. The parallel would 
have settled that. But now that the specific liberalisms 
of a year or two ago are a little touched by the haze of 
time, the present conservatism is seized upon and 
pantographed. 

But the balance will swing again. Situations are 
created by events over which neither the partisans nor 
the detractors of Underwood have control. To-morrow 
will find him engaged in some radical defiance, some 
assertion of a broad principle that members of. cults 
can never have. For Underwood thinks long and care- 
tully before he forms his decisions. Then he thinks 
long and carefully before he frames his words. Then 
he fights long, and the battle is ended before he quits 
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Mr. Underwood as seen by Carlo de Fornaro 


and, except for Jabez Smith, his ancestry was South- 
ern. His antislavery father took Oscar to Minnesota 
when the future statesman was but three, and for the 
next ten years the nipping winters and the Western 
ways performed their neutralizing work. Then Under- 
wood went back to school in Louisville and to the 
University of Virginia, and then, seeking a place where 
a young barrister might be briefed, he located in 
Birmingham, then a city of 4,000, now a thriving 
metropolis. He had spent every summer in Minnesota 
before removing his residence to Alabama, and made 
stout friends among the Yankees who have helped 
so largely to make Birmingham grow. So that he 
has managed to develop into a pretty thoroughly non- 
sectional American who does say “I reckon,” dread- 
ful as is the admission, and whose tongue retains 
the softness of ancestral speech, but who understands 
that there is as much beyond the Ohio as below it. 

“If I had any political ambitions,” he comments, 
“they were to go on the bench after a useful career 
at the bar.” 

But, by the time he had become a good lawyer, they 
were ready to put him in Congress, a clean, popular 
citizen who did not want to go, but who, once in, 
found that law-making was pretty close to the ideal 
work for him and stayed at it and sacrificed money, 
as all the good ones do. Looking at Underwood now, 
and remembering how fond personally Reed used 
to be of the young Democratic member, one can _ be- 
lieve those who say that he was as good-looking a 
cub as ever came to Congress. For Underwood has 
the same fine expression as the cavalier Virginians 
who were his ancestors, and, as he is the sort of 
man who at forty-nine looks as if he were but thirty- 
five, it is not hard to picture him when he entered 
the House. Now he stands erectly six feet in his 
shoes, a graceful, well-fleshed man of splendid pro- 
pertions. His shoulders are high and broad; his 
hands and feet are small. He has kept his suit of 
silky brown hair, a little touched at’ the temples and. 
on the slopes by tariff-making, and always parted 
far enough from the center head-line to keep him the 
approval of our grandfathers. His face is plump 
but not large, with no extra fat to be found on it, 
well-tinted but not ruddy, smoothly shaven, finely 
chiseled, -very attractive. His smile is winsome; it 
tells of tolerance; you say, “ Here is a man who sees 
how men can differ.” His heartiest laugh is some- 
thing of a chuckle, but it comes from deep places and 
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believe that, when usage has amend- 
ed a law, one lone offender should 
be seized and given the penalty. 
He does believe that, when such a 
condition has arisen, violation 
should be defined and, after it has 
been clearly defined, future violators 
should be held strictly responsible. 
I am addressing myself to the trusts 
that have grown up like vines 
through the openings in the Sher- 
man Law, and Underwood, true to 
my analogy, does not favor seizing 
an ax and hewing them down. He 
would train the tendrils back into 
the air-routes, stop up the holes. 
Then, if he found vermin making 
the holes again, he would eliminate 
them. 

“The chief objection which has 
been raised in this country to trust 
prosecution,” he says, “is that it 
aims not at individuals who encom- 
pass violations, but only at the in- 
animate trusts themselves. The 
criminal portions of the Sherman 
Law have been assailed as weak. I 
favor making them strong. I am 
as ready as any man at the proper 
time to build up their weak places. 
But the Supreme Court, in the case 
of the Chicago packers, has said 
that these sections can be enforced, 
and I am willing to wait and try 
this out. If they are proved in- 
effective, I shall then go about sup- 
plementing the law with sections 
that will fix individual punish- 
ment and fix it unmistakably.” 

In his early Congressional days Underwood was 
schooled in patience. It was a time of political 
transition. The Democratic side had but seventy- 
five members. Half of these were the ante-bellum 
sort. It was no company for an impetuous young 
man. The others were of the new religion, the 
“heretics whose prophet was Bryan.” In the midst 
of this strange company sat Underwood. He did not 
reach their several extremes; he voted with the 
policies and the candidates, yet he pursued his own 
way, building gradually about him a following of 
his own. ; 

He was learning all the time with that ca- 
pacity which bas made him safe and effective. His 
following was imperceptible at first. But when news 
came in November, 1910, of the Democratic victories, 
no man familiar with conditions in the House ever 
dreamed of any other floor leader than Underwood. 
He had served on the Judiciary, on Appropriations, 
on Rules, on Ways and Means. He knew all angles, 
he had seen them open the whole bag of tricks. On 
Champ Clark’s elevation to the Speakership, Under- 
wood took his place on the floor ex-officio. But he 
does not let it remain ex-officio. He made it one of 
the dominant places in public life. Not through 
arrogance of power, although great shares of it were 
given him, not through bullying or ring-rule, but 
through sanity and _ trustworthiness, through his 
reputation for honesty and judgment, Underwood 
has come indisputably to lead the turbulent House 
Democracy. 

In seeking to underwrite him, some have said 
that he leads only when he is right. As_ he 
has thus far been invincible, he must have thus 
far been right, according to the statement of those 
who envy him. They are not many. The patient, 
effective man, always courteous as Underwood is and 
always accessible, need not padlock many of his be- 
longings. The brilliant man must. Herein is one of 
the great fortunes that his own qualities have thrown 
into the lap of Oscar Underwood. 

Lately his achievements have received wide renown 
in the newspapers. Set them in the books along with 
the personal things I have told of him, and you will 
find Oscar Underwood a likable sort of man, the 
kind you enjoy meeting going down on the street- 
car, a pleasant chap at the club, a clean and honest 
force in our public life. 
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‘An Interview Recorded by A. R. Pinci 
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$0 Seed Racks of an interview obtained with Gov- 
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pl Neer Maryland. These explanations and 
(| tf I these views are so radical, so vigor- 
i Keo) ous, so direct, as to make this the 


G 
Si lere Ne most forceful interview he has 
CHeSAERe Ge, given so far. 

ee Governor Harmon made clear 
four things: that he is not a Wall Street appointee; 
that he believes the tariff should be protective only 
to the degree of its best revenue-producing scale; 
that he favors economy by means of a nicely adjusted 
efliciency programme by Congress; that he advocates 
a better understanding of the corporation question, 
which has been misconstrued and misunderstood by 
the Republicans. 

“Tf J. P. Morgan and Wall Street approve of me 
it is not because I have done anything for either which 
obligates their approval, or because I am subservient 
to them and their interests and make my political 
campaign, and its probable attendant success, amen- 
able to their wishes. I have been the first to say that 
‘Guilt is personal,’ and the first to see that the Sher- 
man Act should have been strengthened. If my can- 
didacy is favored by the big interests because they 
feel sure that they would receive a square deal from 
me, and need not fear prosecutions except upon proof 
of wrong-doing, then I am satisfied, because that is 
in accordance with the highest ideals of American 
citizenship. The great public harbors, of its own free 
will, no animosity or entertains antagonism toward 
any trust merely because it is a trust. 

* As for William Jennings Bryan’s disapproval of 
me, I can only say that it is his right to approve or 
disapprove of any one 
he pleases. If Mr. 
3rvan opposes me_ it 
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“My connection with corporations seems to please 
all ‘my opponents. ‘They believe that I befriend all 
the trusts, that I never fought a corporation except 
as attorney for another corporation. I believe that 
my record on that point is clean as a cameo. I won 
the first case to test the Sherman Anti-trust Law, 
which, as far back as 1896, I found weak in points, 
and at that time I suggested to Congress how to 
make up its deficiencies. I eliminated the immunity 
bath, which, however, was restored under following 
Republican administrations, and has proved a valua- 
ble adjunct to Republican activities against (?) the 
trusts. The Republicans under Roosevelt and Taft 
have advocated the imprisonment of guilty high offi- 
cials, and have indirectly wanted the credit for the 
idea, which, by the way, is one that Mr. Bryan does 
not claim for his own. Technicalities of one sort or 
another have helped many high officials, implicated 
in some irregularities discovered during anti-trust 
prosecutions, to go free, and remain so, but to that 
extent the activities of the Republicans ceased. When 
I advocated guilt as personal I meant it; I mean it 
now. I mean that the willful wrong-doer who thrives 
on plenty at the cost of a maltreated public should 
be punished, and by punishment I mean more than a 
formal trial with its interminable appeals and _ its 
eventual lack of results. ? 

“T have been a lawyer all my life, and many of my 
years have been passed in looking into the law from the 
lawyer’s standpoint, the standpoint of the judge, and 
the final reviewing standpoint of the attorney- 
general. I have never given up the practice of law 
to run for politics. 1 have set it aside when duties 
made it imperative, but to this day I retain indirect 
connection with cases which are many years old, in 


juggle their protective intentions, and are for neither 
one nor the other; when they speak to the farmers, the 
urbanites are shown up as nefarious and culpable; when 
they speak to the latter, the farmers are the only 
people in the land who enjoy the protection of the gov- 
ernment as well as all the good things that life affords. 
Is that a square deal—or is it playing politics? 
“That, I believe, settles all the charges made 
against me. Now we come to the issues of the day. 
The tariff is all important. It is so important that 
in twenty years of tariff dickering—ever since the 
McKinley tariff bill was passed—the Republicans 
have not had a moment of rest or contentment. Presi- 
dent Taft himself has tried to place the blame on the 
Democrats by saying the Wilson tariff bill was the 
cause of the country’s troubles, although the bill was 
not passed until 1894, and when the Republicans won 
the election of 1896—which was not fought on the 
tariff issue at all—the interests passed the worst 
bill yet. The hard times came at the end of 1892 
and were at their worst in the middle of 1893, when 
the McKinley tariff bill was in force. And when the 
Wilson bill was passed a year afterward it was not a 
Democratic bill; it was so perverted that President 
Cleveland refused to sign it. But because the hard 
times came during the Democratic administration, 
when the first potential results of a bad Republican 
tariff bill were felt, the fault was hastily charged 
to the party in power. But the Republicans have 
had their tariff troubles. The rejected Wilson bill 
and the ill-advised McKinley bill were bad, but the 
Payne-Aldrich bill is bad and worst of all. It shows 
how incapable the Republicans have been in handling 
the tariff issue, either for protection or for revenue. 
“ Because the tariff is the main source of revenue 
and so vitally affects 
every individual in the 
United States, it is 





is no great fault of 
mine. Mr. Bryan op- 
poses a great many 
other men whose poll- 
tics are more or less— 
usually more—associat- 
ed with any party other 
than Democratic Bry- 
anism. 

“It is idle to criti- 
cize me because my po- 
litical ideals are said 
not to have changed 
since, the Cleveland ad- 
ministration. My _po- 
litical ideals have been 
subjected to the transi- 
tions of the intervening 
years. We must not 
forget, while we at- 
tempt to remember so 
much that is irrelevant, 
that everything has 
changed except the 
basie principle of de- 
mocracy. Democracy 
stands for what it has 
always stood for. The 
true spirit of the party 
and its ideals have 
never altered. Because 
many men who have 
been identified with the 
Democratic movement 
have changed with the 
years, and have attuned 
their Democratic note 
to the stronger Repub- 








natural that the tariff 
should be the all-im- 
portant subject in the 
campaign. It will fig- 
ure petentially in both 
parties—corrective for 
the Republicans, ag- 
gressive for the Demo- 
crats. There must be 
a readjustment of our 
tariff schedules, so as 
to give every man and 
every class a chance— 
an equal chance. The 
Republican tariff ap- 
portionment has _ been 
unequal; it distributed 
benefits to those al- 
ready benefited and 
added burdens to those 
already overburdened. 
Then, by a trick of 
fate, the benefited in- 
terests thrived so as to 
invite the suspicions of 
the people at large, and 
witness the anti-trust 
prosecutions! It is 
possible that the Re- 
publicans have not vol- 
untarily invited the 
situation that exists 
to-day; it is probable 
that no one but the 
Democrats can_ restore 
order out of the chaos. 

“We hear of anathie- 








lican call, is no reason 
why Democracy should 
have changed—why the 
true Democrats who 
have always been Democrats and expect to remain so 
to the end of their years, should change their ideals 
in accordance with the quadrennial political winds. 
“You say that I am charged with having been 
elected Governor of Ohio the first time by the whis- 
key interests. That is a lie. As a matter of fact, 
it is beyond human power to say who or what elected 
me, if I am not credited with having been elected 
by the people. The charge is an old story. I have 
heard it time and again. If the whiskey interests 
—and just what they are I know no more than you 
do—favored my election I can neither affirm nor 
deny, because I have never known, never tried to 
know, never expect to know. I am reasonably sure 
that I owe my election, both times, to no other power 
or body than the people, and it is unfair to that 
people to say that they are the ‘whiskey interests.’ 

“My position with regard to. the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall has been misunderstood, and this 
misunderstanding has been capitalized by my polit- 
ical opponents. I favored the initiative and referen- 
dum, and later opposed initiative and referendum 
before the Constitutional Convention for a good 
reason. I did not believe the State of Ohio, as an 
entirety, should experiment with such advanced poli- 
tics until it had been tried out and not found wanting. 
I wanted the initiative and referendum tried in the 
smaller towns, so that the people of Ohio themselves 
would have a chance to experiment with it, learn its 
complications, its advantages, its disadvantages, if 
any, and later, if satisfactory, it would have been 
an easy matter to extend it to the State. Our Demo- 
cratic principle requires that the people rule, but 
this is not borne out by giving them initiative and 
referendum, undigested and untried, merely because 
it seems a good plank in a political platform. 


Governor Harmon and his secretary in the executive offices at 


which I have always taken great pride and interest. 
They are cases relating to individuals, have no po- 
litical aspect or connection, and cannot influence in the 
least my political ideals or plans, whether for the 
present or future, and even if I should be elected Presi- 
dent my duties as such would in no wise be interfered 
with by my remaining practice, although by that time, 
I expect, all cases shall have been finally settled. 

“Tt is a lie to say that I tried to save myself po- 
litically by approving biils I did not approve. I have 
been ready ever to veto any measure I disapproved. 
It is a trait of mine I cannot change if I would. I 
am not subservient to others or to myself. I am not 
hungry for the Presidency, although I appreciate the 
honor of the office as much as any American might, 
but not at the cost of my convictions. When I in- 
vestigated the rebating cases in the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé, and. blamed the late Paul Morton, 
President Roosevelt would not permit criminal prose- 
cution, and I resigned as special counsel. It is also 
a lie that I have never opposed Boss Cox. I have 
always been against him. My political attachments 
and those of Cox could not be more widely separate. 
There is nothing in common between us, although I 
may not have proclaimed it with a megaphone. 

“Urban interests declare that I am too friendly 
to the farmers. Meanwhile, my opponents would 
have the farmers believe that I befriend the urban- 
ites at their—the farmers’-—expense. The criti- 
cism is a boomerang. I believe that if any revenue 
must be obtained from the people, both farmers and 
urbanites alike should contribute; if any govern- 
mental measure, like reciprocity, is pending, it should 
be so adjusted that its provisions should not bear 
down-on farmers only, but also on the cityites. As 
a matter of fact, my opponents are of a school who 
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mas against corpora- 
tions, monopolies, 
trusts, rings, pools. 
The first thing a Re- 
publican clamoring for 
applause says is: ‘Down with the trusts.’ Neverthe- 
less, that self-same Republican, anxious to prosecute 
the trusts along a line of greatest resistance—the 
courts—objects to the line of least resistance—the re- 
duced tariff. The exorbitant duties which have made 
the monopolies possible should be cut down; that will 
bring an automatic readjustment of big business in 
accordance with the demands of the country’s com- 
merce, without danger to itself or the public. 

“Mind me, I am not opposed to the big interests. I 
have nothing against them for their size. I merely 
oppose the special favors conceded to some of them by 
our political antagonists, and, as a representative citi- - 
zen of the Democratic party, I feel that it is high time 
we should, as a nation, revolt against the programme 
that has been thrust upon us. 

“Tf it should be my good fortune to be elected Presi- 
dent my programme would not be a direct war against 
the corporations. I should at once see whether they 
have observed the laws, and for all such who have 
they need have no fear. There would be no prosecu- 
tions against them merely because their business ac- 
tivities extend into the billions, just because the Re- 
publicans have set the fashion to prosecute corpora- 
tions, regardless of their observance of the law. If 
a Democratic administration should reduce the tariff 
to a revenue basis, the corporations, as well as the 
people, would be welcome to whatever protection they 
could glean from the revenue-only tariff. 

“There are many good policies which the Repub- 
lican administration has inaugurated in its reign. I 
have not studied closely enough the arbitration ques- 
tions, the ‘ Dollar Diplomacy’ of Mr. Knox, the naval 
expansion and army reorganization questions, to say, 
at this time, whether I sympathize with them or not. 
But I am ready to give credit where credit is due.” 
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RRANCK is the most attractive 
country in the world for motoring, 
first from the loveliness of the land 
| itself, next from the supreme ex- 
%/ cellence of the roads, and last, but 
not least, for the charm and bright- 
<y ness and humane gaiety of the 
French people—men, women, and 
children—all of whom have hearts 
full of friendliness even for the passing tourists in a 
big car which whirls in a dust-cloud through their 
towns and villages, driving their cattle and horses 





By Charles Johnston 


Seine, which was the old city of Paris, catching a 
superb view of the gray miracle of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, which rose, with twin towers and mirac- 
ulous spires and buttresses, into the overarching 
blue. A few moments later, rushing along the Rue 
Saint-Antoine, we came to the spot where the grim 
old Bastille, with its eight towers, used to stand, at 
what was then the southeastern gate of Paris. A 
wide, sunny square perpetuates the name, with the big 
bronze column of July, celebrating not the taking of 
the Bastille on July 14, 1789, but the revolution of 
July 27, 1830, which put Louis Philippe on the throne. 
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The Palace of Fontainebleau—a quaint, serene, Old-World - 
dwelling, with an atmosphere and a charm all its own 


to the footpaths, and scattering their chickens like 
driven leaves. There is a sense of humane life in 
France that is equaled by no other country in ‘the 
world, and Paris is in this, as in so much else, the 
living heart of France. There is a joy and a delight 
in watching the living pictures of the streets—so 
many pleasant faces of men and women and dainty 
children, moving with cheerful swiftness, not in nervous 
fever, all of them touched with the sense of urbane, 
cheerful life, all interesting, all vivacious—and there 
is the immense charm of the city itself, the city of 
sunshine, luminous and gracious, not oppressive. 

We decided to make a whole holiday of it, one 
day in late July, within a fortnight of the national 
festival, and to take a motor run through the lovely 
summer country down to Fontainebleau, which Francis 
I. built before Shakespeare’s day, and where Napoleon 
best loved to dwell; so, after the pleasant episode of 
rolls and coffee, with thyme-scented honey, we set forth. 

Leaving behind us the wonderful opera-house and 
the Place Vendéme, with Napoleon’s triumphal col- 
umn, we motored through a crowd of carriages and 
autos down the Rue Castiglione, going directly toward 
the Garden of the Tuileries and the river Seine. 
The vivagious crowds that filled the streets, whether 
in carriages or on foot, were full of the brightness, 
the gaiety, the charm, that are so essentially French 
and Parisian. In a moment we turned sharply to the 
left, into the Rue de Rivoli, and whirled away toward 
the Place de la Bastille, having on our right hand 
the lovely Tuileries gardens, with their rich greenery 
of chestnut-trees and acacias, and brilliant with 
summer flowers and fountains; beyond the gardens 
there were flashes of the Seine, of the bridges, of the 
buildings on the left bank, with the Dome des In- 
valides, where sleeps the body of Napoleon, in the dis- 
tance, and, over everything, the Eiffel Tower, soaring 
up into the illimitable blue. On our left were the 
arcades of the Rue de Rivoli, with wonderful shops 
full of engravings, pictures, porcelains, gold-work, 
tapestries, “articles of bigotry and virtue,” and, let 
me gratefully add, artistic windows full of lovely 
picture post-cards. 

All this we saw but in luminous flashes, with the 
urbane crowds moving cheerfully, in the sunny 
Parisian air. And through the France of to-day we 
felt everywhere the power and presence of the great 
Napoleon; we caught the breath of his victories in 
those very street names, Castiglione and Rivoli, with 
memories of the eagle-swift campaign of the summer 
of 1796, when the young general of twenty-seven 
poured his ragged troops into the plain of Lombardy, 
splitting asunder the Sardinian and Austrian armies, 
foreing the Sardinians to make peace, and driving the 
Austrians back and forth across the Lombard plain 
and along the rocky shores of Lake Garda till they 
came to terms at Campo Formio, thus taking the 
first step in the creation of United Italy. 

As we whirled southeastward along the Rue de 
Rivoli, we passed, on our right, the Isle of the 


We had hardly ‘time to glance up at it, when we were 
whirling once more to the southeast, toward the 


Golden Gate of Paris and the lovely Forest of Vin- 


cennes, still rejoicing in the luminous day. 

From Vincennes to the outskirts of the far greater 
forest of Fontaincbleau is some thirty miles, in a 
line which would take one directly to Marseilles; 
if one continued long enough. And that run of thirty 
miles remains in my memory as a composite pano- 
rama of wonderful roads with long lines of lofty plane- 
trees on either side, of the little hills about Paris, 
crowned with trees and spires and pleasant buildings, 
of urbane French folk, country people and city.. people 
mingled, of distant glimpses of chateaux, of beautiful 
willow-fringed streams crossed by graceful bridges, 
of flashing golden birds in the tree-tops, of swallows 
darting to and fro under the blue canopy; and then 
the Fontainebleau forest—tirst’ the low shrubbery of 
the outskirts, then larger trees and denser groves, cut 
by intersecting pathways, and leading gradually to- 
ward the central palace. On our right was Barbison 
village, where Millet and Corot, Rousseau and Dau- 
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itainebleau 


bigny and Diaz still linger as gracious shades, sayy)- 
tering in Elysian serenity through their beloved devils 
The old inn at Barbison should be glorified in g; ai 
an ode as Keats wrote for the Mermaid Tavern 

But. for the palace there would be no town of 
Fontainebleau; it is hardly more than a little gro:p 
of hotels and inns at the palace gate. There we 
halted, and entered the wide, graveled courtyard, o- 
braced by the wings of the palace, where for ‘he 
first time we had the full blaze of the summer g1;;;- 
shine. The palace, which fills three sides of a square, 
with the courtyard in the center, remains almost »:;:- 
altered since before Shakespeare’s day, a quaint, 
serene, Old-World dwelling with an atmosphere and : 
charm all its own. The predominant note everywhere 
is the spirit of the great Napoleon, who passed here 
sume of his happiest days. Yet the first impression 
is not one of happiness, but rather of poignant sor- 
row and anguish, for it was on the horseshoe stair- 
case, which projects from the central building into 
the courtyard, that the Emperor stood, on April 2°, 
1814, to bid farewell to the grenadiers of the (ji 
Guard, after he signed the act of abdication whieh 
began his first exile on the isle of Elba. It was on 
this same horseshoe staircase, eleven months later, 
that he once more greeted these same troops, on his 
return from Elba, less than two months before thie 
last crushing defeat of Waterloo and the second ab- 
dication. 

Within the palace we felt the same potent, brooding 
spirit; all things conspire to strengthen that impres- 
sion. There is, everywhere, the cult of the great gen- 
eral and ruler, full of adoration, and expressing itself 
in reverent care for all things that speak of him. 
All is preserved for him, as though he had but de- 
parted on a journey and might any day return. The 
rooms are unaltered, just as he left them, the halls 
and galleries, the dining-room and bedroom, with the 
very coverlet he used, and almost the impress of his 
wonderful head upon the pillow. There was much 
that spoke of culture and artistic feeling, charming 
collections of pictures, tapestries, porcelains, beautiful 
furnituré, lovely half-tone colors, all suggesting a large 
and urbane life, full of power and soaring ambition, 
it is true, but full also of higher qualities of moral 
energy, of a fine,.creative spirit, in no sense barbarous 
or brutal or materialistic. As we made our way through 
those lofty, luminous, and finely adorned halls and 
chambers, seeing here the little round table on which 
Napoleon signed the act of abdication, there his im- 
perial crown, a little farther on the clock which 
Pius VII. gave him, his favorite arm-chair, his ward- 
robe, his work-room, we had the overpowering im- 
pression of the living and abiding spirit of the man, 
as one who, when his work was half-done, or. even in 
part confused and misdone, had been suddenly inter- 
rupted.and had gone away to some remoter Elba, 
whence he might at any hour return, to take up once 
more the ‘tasks uncompleted, to repair what had gone 
astray, to undo what had been done ill, to recreate 
and. restore all things, making France once more the 
head of. the civilized world, with Paris as the great 
metropolis, ; 

We gained, «too, an impression of Napoleon as a 
man of more spiritual and mystical nature, a great 
soul, but, perchance, a soul asleep, overlaid by the 
mighty energies of ‘the more material mind, and 
therefore never coming. to its full powers. The suite 
of chambeis in. which Pius VII. dwelt, a somewhat 
reluctant guest, ‘served to remind us that a part, and 
a cardinal part, of the great Napoleon’s work had 
been the restoration of the church of France, the re- 
establishment of Christian worship as a recognized 
and honored element of the national life of France. 
This sounds, perhaps, somewhat abstract, but I wish 
to record that, all through the halls and chambers of 
Fontainebleau, our sense of Napoleon’s presence and 
spirit was as concrete as possible, as though he were 
still walking through those same halls and corridors, 
not a dead memory, but a living spirit, a towering 
genius, not of past days, but of the present, perhaps 
of the future. 

Through the windows, as we made our way from hall 
to hall, we caught giimpses of the palace gardens 
bathed in sunshine, cf shrubberies and fair green 
lawns, and of the fountains and fish-ponds, with 
their huge, lazy carp, which looked so venerable that 
one could well believe Napoleon himself had fed 
them; indeed, some of them may remember the gal- 
lant Henry of Navarre and Francis I., whom bluff 
King Hal once met on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 

Honesty here admonishes me to record one thiig. 
which comes as a shock to one’s belief in republican 
institutions. While the main halls and rooms and 
corridors of the ‘whole palace are sacred to tlie 
spirit and invisible presence of the great Napoleon, 
there is a suite of rooms in one of the wings where 
presidents of the Third Republic have for a few days 
or weeks bivouacked under the shadow of the greater 
man. Now, I am an admirer of much of the work of 
the Third Republic, in rebuilding and restoring France 
after the devastation of 1870 and 1871, and some of 
its more recent statesmen have shown a wisdom aril 
energy wholly admirable; yet I must confess that 
those presidential resting-places at Fontainebleau 
filled me with misgivings and dismay, so visibly and 
evidently were they pitched in a lower key, expressive 
of a lesser spirit, as compared with the ample? 
genius of the general and emperor. 

One impression more. Hidden away in the palace, 
visited by few, and reached by a concealed doorway, 
there is a little chapel—quiet, serene, beautiful— 
where one breathes the very spirit of reverence and 
prayer. The very atmosphere is full of consecration. 
its silence is full of eloquence, its twilight full of 
hidden radiance. 
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word, which is as susceptible of nu- 
merous meanings like the “ hedon- 
ist” about which Walter Pater com- 
plained. “I wish they wouldn’t call me a hedonist,” 
he said; “it produces such a bad effect on the minds 
of people who don’t know Greek.” Now the music of 
Debussy is something more than a flavor, and Rodin 
is, at his best, quite normal; at his worst pretty, arti- 
ficial, even capable of designing that “ clock-top” 
sculpture which Mr. Brownell despises. There are two 
Rodins; one is the master of masters, the other has 
lapsed into commercial art, modeling “articles de 
Paris” for the barbarians beyond the gates. At the 
Metropolitan Museum you may view the noble nude, 
“The Age of Brass,” also the. sentimental Hand of 
God, and examples of that genre. It is not difficult 
to make your choice; nevertheless, the fact is not to 
be disputed that the real Rodin is not the clever, 
facile manufacturer (there must be a regular Rodin 
industry in Paris to supply the strangers) of insipid 
bonbons in marble, but the mighty creator of the 
“Calais Burghers,” the Balzac statue, or the “ Portals 
of Hell.” 

The special gallery in the Metropolitan Museum 
devoted to his work and the recently consecrated 
Champlain memorial, with its bust of “La France,” 
have once more fixed public attention upon the great 
man of Meudon. Books and pamphlets multiply 
apace. For the English-speaking world he was dis- 
covered by Mr. W. C. Brownell. Then 
Mr. Henley noticed him. Judith Cladel, 
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By James Huneker 


reality. He handles values in clay as does a painter 
his tones. He secures the design of the outline 


by movement, which continually modifies—the_anat-— 


omy—the secret, he believes of the Greeks. He 
studies his profiles successively in full light, obtain- 


¢ supposed. to be morbid; that fatal ing volume—or planes—at once and together; suc- 


cessive—views_of one movement. The light plays with, 


fied in. the. modeling by enlarging the lines. The 
edges of certain parts are amplified, falsified, de- 
formed, and we get that light-swept effect, that ap- 
pearance as if of luminous emanations. This de- 
formation, he declares, was practised by the great 
sculptors to snare the undulating appearance of life. 
Sculpture, he asserts, is the “art of the hole and the 
lump, not of clear, well-smoothed, unmodeled fig- 
ures.” Finish kills vitality. Yet Rodin can chisel 
a smooth nymph for you if he so wills; but her flesh 
will ripple and run _in the sunlight. His art is one 
of accents. He works by profile in depth, not by 
surfaces. He swears by what he calls “cubic truth”; 
his pattern is a mathematical figure; the pivot of 
sculpture is balance—i. e., the oppositions of volume 
produced by movement. Unity haunts him. He is 
a believer in the correspondence of things, of con- 
tinuity in nature; a mystic doubled by a geometri- 
cian. However, such a realist is he that he quarrels 
with any artist who does not see “the latent heroic 
in every natural movement.” 

Therefore, he does not force the pose of his model, 
preferring gestures and attitudes voluntarily adopted. 
His sketch-books, as copious, as vivid as the draw- 
ings of Hokusai—he is very studious of Japanese 
art—are swift memoranda of the human machine as 
it dispenses its quotidian muscular motions. Rodin, 





that the Dante portal is “one of the most, if not 
the most, original and astonishing pieces of sculpture 
in the nineteenth century.” After even a cursory 
review of its sculpture, this statement of Dalou’s is 
rather modest than exaggerated. Rodin, like Balzac 
and Beethoven, dominated his epoch. 

The “ Dante Gate,” begun more than twenty years 


‘more freedom upon his amplified surfaces, intensi:}-ago, not yet tinished—probably never will be—is an 
\ astounding fugue with death, the devil, hell, and the 


human passions as a beautiful four-voiced theme. I 
saw the composition a few years ago at the atelier 
in the Rue de l'Université. It is as terrifying a con- 
ception as the “ Last Judgment”; nor does it miss the 
sonorous and sorrowful grandeur of the “ Medici 
Tombs.” Yet how different, how tragic, how feverish. 
Like all great men working in the grip of a unifying 
idea, Rodin so modified the old technique of sculpture 
that it would serve him plastically as does sound a 
musical composer. A lover of music, his inner ear 
may dictate the vibrating rhythm of his forms—his 
marbles are ever musical; not “frozen music,” as 
Goethe called Gothie architecture, but silent music. 
This “ Gate” is a Frieze of Paris, as deeply significant 
of modern aspiration and sorrow as the “ Parthenon 
Freize” is the symbol of the great clear beauty of 
Hellas. Dante inspired the monstrous and ennobled 
masterpiece, but Baudelaire filled many of its chinks 
and crannies with ignoble, writhing shapes; shapes 
of dusky fire that, as they tremulously stand above 
the Gulf of Many-Fears, wave desperate, ineffectual 
hands. They are as singing flames. 

But Rodin is not all tragedy and hell-fire. Of 
singular delicacy, of exquisite proportion, are his 
marbles of youth, of springtide, and the desire of life. 
In 1900, at his special exhibition in Paris, the world 

awoke to these haunting visions. Not 
since Keats or Swinburne has love been 





Camille Mauclair, Roger Marx among 
French critics, and Frederick. Lawton 
in his exhaustive biography, have sup- 
plied a curious world with plenty of 
ideas and vital datas A very valuable 
contribution to Rodin literature is 
Paul Gsell’s interview with the artist, 
which is not unlike a series of critical 
films. To give Rodin his due, he stands 
prosperity not quite as well as he did 
poverty. In every -great artist there is 
a large area of self-esteem; it is the 
reservoir upon which he’must draw to 
keep his soul fresh during years of 
drought, defeat. Without the consoling 
fluid of egoism genius must perish in 
the dust of despair. But fill this source 
to the brim, accelerate the speed of its 
current, and artistic deterioration may 
ensue. Rodin has been fatuously called 
a second Michelangelo—as if there ever 
could be a replica of any human. He 
has been hailed as a modern Praxi- 
teles. And he is often damned as a 
myopie decadent whose insensibility to 
pure line and deficiency in construc- 
tional power have been elevated by his 
admirers into sorry virtues. Yet is 
Rodin justly appraised? Do his friends 
over-glorify, his critics unduly censure 
him? Nothing so stales a demigod’s 
image as the perfumes’ burned before 
it by worshipers; the denser the smoke 


Born at Paris in 1840—the natal 
year of his friends Claude Monet and 
Emile Zola—and in humble circum- 
stances, not even enjoying a liberal edu- 
cation, the young Rodin had to fight 
from the beginning, fight for bread as 
well as for art schooling. He was not” 
sure of his vocation. An accident de- 
termined it. He became a workman in 
the atelier of Carrier-Belleuse, the 
sculptor, but not till he had failed at 
the Beaux-Arts (a stroke of good luck 
for his genius), and after he had en- 
joyed some tentative instruction under 
the animal sculptor, Barye. He was 








sung so sweetly, so romantically, so 
fiereely. Though he disclaims under- 
standing the Celtic spirit, one might 
say that here is Celtic magic, Celtic 
mystery, in his work. He pierces to the 
core the joy and frenzy of love, and 
translates them into beautiful symbols. 


productions are but variations on her 
promptings. He knows the emerald 
route and all the semitones of sensuous- 
ness. Fantasy, passion, even paroxys- 
mal passion there are. But what 
elemental power in his “ Adam,” as the 
gigantic first man painfully heaves 
himself up from the earth to that 
posture which differentiates him from 
the beasts! And “ Mother Eve,” her ex- 
pression suggesting the sorrows and 
shames that are to be the lot of her 
seed—her very loins seem crushed by 
the burden of the ages hidden within 
them. You may walk freely about the 
“ Burghers of Calais,” as did Rodin 
when he modeled them; that is one se- 
cret of the group’s vital quality. About 
all his statues you may walk; he is not 
a sculptor of one attitude, a virtuoso 
of the smile and grimace, but a hewer 
of menand women. Consider the “ Bal- 
zac.” Itis not Balzac, writer of fiction, 
but Balzac, prophet and seer, a great 
natural force—as is Rodin himself. That 
is why these kindred spirits converse 
across the years, as the Alpine peaks 
in that striking allegory of Turgenieff’s. 
Doubtless in bronze the Rodin “ Bal- 
zac” will arouse less wrath among the 
unimaginative; in plaster it produces 
the idea of a surging monolith of snow. 

As a portraitist of his contempo- 
raries, Rodin is the unique master of 
character. His women are gracious or 
delicious masks, his men cover octaves 
in variety and virility. That he is ex- 
tremely short-sighted has not been con- 
sidered in proportion with the signiti- 
cance of the fact. It accounts for his 
love of exaggerated surfaces, his some- 








never a steady pupil of Barye’s, nor did 
he remain with him long. He went to 
Belgium and “ghosted” for other sculp- 
tors; indeed, it was a privilege—or a 
inisfortune—to have been the “ ghost ” 
—anonymous assistant—for a half-dozen sculptors. 
Ile learned his technique by the sweat of his brow be- 
fore he began to make music upon his own instrument. 

How his first work, “The Man with the Broken 
Nose,” was refused by a Salonsjury is history. He 
designed for the Savres porcelain works; he made 
portrait busts, caryatides, architectural ornaments 
for sculptors; all styles that are huddled in the 
yards and studios he had essayed and conquered. No 
ian knew his trade better, though we are informed 
that with the chisel of the practicien Rodin was 
never proficient; he could not or would not work at 
ihe marble en bloc. But his compositions to-day 
are in the leading museums of the world, and by 
scademicians he is admitted to possess “ talent.” 
Rivals he has none, nor will he have successors. His 
art is too personal. Like Richard Wagner, he has 
proved a upas-tree for many lesser men; he has 
absorbed them or else has been reflected by them. 
‘is closest friend, the late Eugéne Carriére, warned 
veung sculptors not to study Rodin too curiously. 

A profound student of light and movement, Rodin, 
by deliberate amplification of surfaces, avoiding dry- 
ness and harshness of outline, achieves a zone of 
radianey, a luminosity which creates the illusion of 


“La France” 


RODIN’S MEMORIAL TO CHAMPLAIN, A RECENT GIFT TO AMERICA 
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draftsman, is as surprisingly original as the sculp- 
tor Rodin. He will study a human foot for months, 
not merely to copy it, but to \run down the secret of 
its rhythms. His drawings are the swift notations 
ef a sculptor whose eye is never satisfied, whose 
desire to pin upon paper the most evanescent motions 
of humanity is almost a mania. This sculptor avoids 
studied poses, The model tumbles down anywhere 
in any contortion or relaxation he wishes. Practi- 
cally instantaneous is the method adopted by Rodin 
to preserve the fleeting attitudes, the first shiver on 
a. surface. He rapidly draws, his eye alone on the 
model. It is a mere scrawl, a few enveloping lines, 
a silhouette. But vitality is in it, and is for his 
purpose a bald notation of a motion. Not a painter, 
but a sculptor, has made these extraordinary draw- 
ings. It is well to observe the distinction. Rodin is 
the most rhythmic sculptor of them all. And rhythm 
is the codification of beauty. Because he has ob- 
served with a vision quite virginal, he insists that 
his affiliations are with the Greeks. But if his 
vision is Greek, his models are Parisian, while his 
forms are more Gothic than the pseudo-Greek of. the 
Academy. 

Dalou did not hesitate to assert, quotes Brownell, 
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time formless extravagance, his in- 
definiteness in structural line; possibly, 
too, for his inability, rather let us say 
lack of sympathy, to achieve the monu- 
mental. He is essentially a sculptor 
of the intimate emotions; he delineates passion as a 
psychologist; and, while we think of him as a cyclops 
destructively wielding a huge hammer, he is more 
often ardent in his pursuit of a subtle motive. But 
there is always breadth, even when he models an 
eyelid. Size is only relative. We are confronted with 
the paradox of an artist as torrential, as apocalyptic, 
as Rubens or Richard Wagner, yet carving with a 
style so wholly charming a segment of a baby’s back 
that you exclaim, “Donatello come to life!” this 
slow, defective vision, then, may have been his salva- 
tion; he seems to rely as much on his delicate tactile 
sense as on his eyes. His fingers are as sensitive as 
a Violinist’s. At times he models tone and color. A 
marvelous poet, a precise sober workman of art, with 
a peasant strain in him like Millet, and, like Millet, 
very close to the soil; a natural man, yet crossed by 
nature with a perverse strain; the possessor of a 
sensibility as exalted, dolorous, and introspective as 
Heine; a visionary and a lover of life, near the 
periphery of things; an interpreter of Baudelaire; 
Dante’s alter ego in his vast grasp of the wheel of 
eternity, in his passionate fling toward nature; withal 
a sculptor, profound and tortured, translating rhythm 


For him Nature is the.sole theme; his. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
and motion into the terms of sculpture, Rodin is a 
statuary who, while having affinities with both the 
classic and romantic sehools, is the most startling 
artistic apparition of his century. And to the century 
which he has interpreted and summed-up so plastically 
ard emotionally, he has also propounded questions 
that only the unborn years may answer. He has a 
hundred faults to which he opposes one imperious ex- 
cellence—a genius, somber, magical, and overwhelming. 

Perhaps in the opinions of Rodin we .may..catch a 
peep at the real Rodin. -To Paul .Gsell he abused 
photography, which, he declares, falsifies life, »because 
it arrests motion, time itself. He prefers the old-fash- 
ioned representations of horses racing, say in the man- 
ner of Géricault, to the instantaneous photographs of 
a Muybridge. Painters should depict motion as ob- 
served by normal eyesight. He holds a brief for the 
power of sculpture and painting to rival the theater 
and literature in evoking the appearance of reality. 
Watteau’s “ Embarkment for Cythera,” he adduces as 
a superior example of action in painting: Perhaps his 
arguments are not altogether conclusive, nevertheless 
idea-provoking. He is at his best when he sets plainly 
before us the motives of his “ Burghers of Calais.” He 
explains his theory of the sketch, which for him is 
something personal and con¢efns the artist alone. His 
swift notations of attitudes’and movements have been 
referred to above, but Rodin- would not have-us take 
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them too scrious!y. He detests those artists who 
elaborate their sketches and then show them as 
masterpieces. He rages at critics who find that 
Raphael is inferior to Rembrandt, or vice versa; or 
that Da Vinci is superior to Michelangelo. He reads 
the riot-act to the rule-of-thumb critics for their 
schoolmaster habit of awarding prizes. Raphael in 
his way is as supreme as Michelangelo, Da Vinci no 
‘better than Rembrandt. You rub your eyes. This 
plain, old-fashioned talk has a philistine ring. In 
reality, Rodin is the archetype of the idealist; imagi- 
nation rules his work; and he avers that if you have 
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~ the’ necessary~knewledge of your tools there are no 


boundaries to self-expression. Call it “literary” if 
you please, or “ imagination,” it doesn’t much matter. 
Yet this idealist was once damned, indéed,. still is, as 
an implacable realist, a mere copyist of what is placed 
close to his myopic eyes. Nevertheless, it will be with 
the men of supreme vision that he will be ranked. 





portraiture in which the subject was pleased if his 
soul, evil or otherwise, was spilled upon the canvas. 
For the most part Rodin seems to be thinking aloud 
and not for publication. I confess to heartily en- 
joying his comparison of the respective arts of 
Phidias and Michelangelo. What a profound lesson 
there is in Rodin’s words for those students and prac- 
titioners of sculpture who are so cocksure that they 
shrug disdainful shoulders at the mention of Italians 
or Greeks. Rodin sets them an example of patience 
and humility. He is interested in the paradox of the 
utility of artists in the scheme of modern life. He 
points out that the artist is the only one to-day who 
creates in joy. Mankind at large hates its work. 
Workmen no longer consider their various vocations 
with proper pride and joy—this was a favorite thesis 
of Ruskin and -William Morris, and of Renoir, the 
venerable impressionist. ‘The artist is indispensable, 
argues Rodin, for he reveals the beauty and meaning 


Naturally his enthusiasm over the beauty of women _of life to-his fellow-beings. He struggles against the 


was to be expected. On this theme he is eloquent, 
Best of all is his prompt denial that women were more 
beautiful in the days of the Greeks than now. He 
finds beautiful models in every country, and if he pre- 
fers the Mediterranean type it is because he has 


. opportunities of seeing more of these than of north- 
but / 


ern women. Souls are as  beautifiil to-day, 
sitters like to be flattered; to tell them the truth is a 
fatal bar to success. He cites the older specimens of 


kind.” 


i 


--false, the conventional, the used-up, but ironically adds 


Rodin: “No one can, with impunity, benefit man- 
In conclusion he considers himself a religious 
nature; all artists, he contends, are temperamentally 
religious, although his religion is not precisély of the 
}sort that would appeal to orthodox persons. 

Rodin is not always admirable in his sculpture, not 


“ always the real Rodin, but when he talks the man’s 


artistic ideal shines at its brightest. 








LL signs indicate that the age of steam 
is slowly nearing its end and that it will 
be followed by the age of oil. The an- 
nouncement has been made that seven 
new oil-bunkering stations are soon to 
be opened on the Pacific coast of South 
America. These new stations will give an un- 
broken line of oil-supply depots from Tacoma to Val- 
paraiso, and will eliminate the one serious handicap 
to the employment of oil exclusively in merchant 
naval vessels plying on the Pacifie Ocean, where the 
scarcity of coal has made the use of oil almost a 
necessity. Already great quantities of crude Cali- 
fornia oil are in transit to the new stations, and they 
will be opened by July Ist. 

Of all countries, the United States has most cause to 
rejoice at the coring of the oil age. It has the most 
liberal supply of the fuel in its natural state. Its oil- 








wells in southern California are the natural supply - 


for the shipping of the world on its way through the 
Panama Canal, ‘ ; 
Experiments in driving the 21,000-ton dreadnought 
Utah with nothing but oil to keep her boilers going 
have assured the future of oil fuel in the United States 
Navy. For the last three months these tests have 
been made under all kinds of conditions, at varying 
rates of speed, and the result has so pleased the Navy 
Department that all the new ships are equipped for 





By E. Leslie Gilliams 


oil-burning, many of them being designed to burn 
nothing else. 

The elimination of bulky coal-bunkers on cruisers, 
scouts, torpedo-boats, and other craft designed for 
high speed is an immense advantage. The gain in 
steam-pressure and saving of time in fueling increases 
the value of every class of naval vessels. 

Six battle-ships in the United States navy are 
equipped with oil-tanks carrying four hundred. tons of 
fuel oil, besides the regular supply of coal in their 
bunkers. ‘They are the North Dakota, the Delaware, 
the’ Utah, the Florida, the Wyoming, and the Arkan- 
.sas, all of the super-dreadnought class. The last two 
are not yet in commission. After the successful work 
of the Utah the Navy Department decided that the 
new 26,000-ton battle-ships Nevada and Oklahoma 
are to burn oil exclusively. They will be the largest 
and heaviest vessels afloat upon which no coal is 
carried. The oil will be carried in special tanks and 
the double bottoms, while the space usually given to 
coal-bunkers will be available for any of the hundred 
purposes for which such space is required on a large 
war-ship. i 

Fifteen destroyers are oil-burners exclusively, and 
on board these ships, the swiftest of the fleet, the use 
of oil shows its superiority possibly to a more marked 
degree than on board any other class of craft. 
Coal-bunkers require space which is most valuable 


iriven Battle-ships for the United States 


on these little vessels, steady pressure on the boilers 
is a necessity if “they are to maintain the speed for 
which they were designed, and the saving of time is 
a great factor. Fewer men -are required in the fire 
and engine rooms, and this~means another saving, 
both in working and living space. 

Another advantage in the use of oil is the absence 

of the dense smoke which generally results from the 
use of coal under the boilers and reveals the position 
of the vessel to a hostile fleet.. Swift as an arrow, 
silent and invisible, the new oil-burning torpedo-boats 
and destroyers may well be termed the wasps of the 
navy. 
The probability that battle-ships designed from 
this time on will be oil-burners has practically deter- 
mined the House Committee on Naval Affairs to pro- 
vide for the construction of two fuel-ships to carry oil 
for the new vessels. 

It is almost certain that the naval appropriation 
bill, when reported from the House, will contain au- 
thority for the two fuel-ships. 

Heretofore ships carrying fuel for the navy have 
been colliers, some of which are filled with temporary 
arrangements for oil-storage. The new type of “ fuel- 
ships,” as they are to be called in the United States 
navy, not “ oilers,” as in the British navy, will require 
some special design and will be built exclusively to 
transport liquid fuel. 
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“The lady-bug,” which can fly straight and fast 

















running on Ormond Beach 

















A car of sheet steel, winner of the Dewar trophy 
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model designed to prevent air friction 
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ZB MAN that knows what’s what 
K wouldn’t make an evening call in 
the city without he had on his 
dress suit!” 

She plumped her coffee-cup into 
its saucer and looked across at her 
husband, but he refused to meet 
her eye. Instead, he went on cating 
and answered only when he had 
swallowed a generous mouthful of bacon and egg. 

“T ain’t going to make any call in the city, evening 
or ‘othérwise. I’m géing down to buy goods off Hen 
Davis—show him he ‘ain’t- the only one can drive a 
bargain, too. That’s my business and when it’s done 
I come home!” 

“Wouldn’t it be good business to go and call on 
Henry Davis’s wife? I declare, I never can make you 
see how social matters and business are all mixed in 
together !” 

“No, I vum, you can’t, Maria! I’ve never made 
dollar off any society doin’s since I set up store thirty 
years ago!” 

She leaned back in her chair w ith the air of havi ing 
given him up. Whenever she “gave him up” the 
stream of her eloquence proceeded to flow over him 
as a drowning flood. ‘The way in which he shirked 
his social duty was a shame—everything of the sort 
shunted off on her, though meanwhile his business got 
the benefit of her sacrifice. He snorted his derision. 

“Oh, laugh if you like, Levi, but I’m the one that 
keeps up your social position in this town and you 
won’t even admit the use of it!” 

“Pshaw, Maria, there ain’t any! You go to all 
these thundering card-parties and teas and things 
because you like *em—and I don’t, that’s all!” 

“T ‘sha’n’t waste breath trying to talk reason into 
you about that—we’ve been over the ground too often. 
I’ll be out all morning as I told you—it’s the day for 
the Ladies’ Aid—but you'll find your bag ready packed 
in the hall when you come for it.” 

“No swallow-tail, now mind! [ 
ain’t going to make.a monkey of my- 





was all there was about it. Her well-meant tyran- 
nies could be borne he s’posed—he’d got used to being 
told what to wear and when to wear it, what to do 
and when to do it, where to go and how to get there. 
But the longer they lived together the worse it got, 
that continuing stream of her volubility, and some- 
how, as he grew older, he feit less able to bear it. It 
got on his nerves, and of jate he felt fresh-rebellion 
rising within him, an almost mad impulse to do 
exactly the opposite thing! He began to understand 
why so many middle-aged people, according to the 
newspapers, separated. 

However, steeped in a very luxury of business dur- 
ing the afternoon, Levi forgot his sorrows. Henry 
Davis was a genial soul, the radiance of whose smile 
was irresistible. It seemed to.shine all over the office 
and make everything easy—orders, delivery of goods, 
and payments. If the country town retailer showed 
himself a keen trader the city wholesaler was _pos- 
sessed of such prowess as extended the order, even as 
they sat, to twice its original dimensions. When the 
transaction was complete Henry reached for his tele- 
phone and gave a number. 

“That you, Lucy? Cousin Levi Lumm is here— 
what’s that? Oh, you remember him! Of course you 
do—from our own county—ye—yes—exactly—I knew 
you’d like me to bring him home to dinner—yes, I 
gave him a very special invitation from you—oh, I'll 
make him come all right if I have to call on the 
police—dinner at seven sharp, you know—very well— 
good-by !” 

Then he hung up the receiver and nodded brightly 
to Levi, who sat shaking his head in horrified refusal. 

* But I can’t, you know, I sure can’t do it!” he said. 

“Oh, you must. She wouldn’t take no for an an- 
swer! What’s that? Evening clothes? Lord, man, 
we'll go right up just as we are. I don’t dress for 
family—and you're *family! We'll stop off at the club 
for a drink and a smoke to bind our bargains and 


” 


we'll just make it nicely by seven! 


Levi found himself slapped on the back and pushed 
along unresisting. Something had been infused into 
the situation that would have made any lesser com- 
pliance churlish. 

Whether it was tie influence of the cocktails for 
which that particular club was famous, or the best 
of cigars, or the sunshine that resided in Henry’s 
smile we shall never know, but certain it is that when 
the newly discovered cousin saw Lucy coming forward 
to greet him he forgot in a flash all the prejudices he 
had stored up against her. As he took her cool little 
hand in his and looked into those serene blue eyes a 
sensation of pervading tractability took possession of 
him. That tense bracing against resistance with which 
he went home every afternoon to Maria was gone and 
in its place he felt something like a flood of melting 
docility. Here he was, in the very place he had sworn 
he would on no account go, and fairly oozing friendli- 
ness into the face of the very high priestess he had 
so roundly denounced in the morning! Levi Lumm 
was no analyst. He made no attempt to account 
for her influence. He just sat right down and basked 
in it. 

As they sipped their coffee before the library fire 
after dinner Henry excused himself and said he must 
keep an engagement. He finished his cup and got up 
to go, but he pushed Levi, who was preparing to fol- 
low, back into his luxurious arm-chair. 

“Do stay here with Lucy,” he begged. “So sorry 
I have this committee meeting. She'll entertain you 
better than I could, anyway. She’s got a lot of brand- 
new ideas on her mind. Likely as not she’ll make a 
convert of you!” 

Levi felt a slight wave of the old opposition re- 
turning upon him as the door closed, and he turned 
to face Lucy with her low chair drawn close to his. 
He was prepared to admit that she was a very enticing 
woman, but he’d be dim-swizzled if he was going to 
be drawn into any of her health fads! Like as not 
she’d try to chouse him out of his buckwheat cakes 

or mince pie or doughnuts—not on 
your life! He steeled his heart against 





self and I ain’t going to carry it!” 

“Come now, my dear, | guess you 
are—and you'll put it on to- -night 
when you go to see Lucy Davis!” 

“T'll be dinged if I go to see Lucy 
Davis!” 

“Levi Lumm, don’t be mulish! 
Lucy’s grandmother was your own 
second cousin, as you well know! I 
expect Henry’d think a lot of it if 
you looked her up and I’m sure that’s 
business! She’s terribly progressive 
and up to dafe—always gets hold of 
the newest idea. It used to be Art, 
then it was Improvement of Tene- 
ments, and after that Health.” : 

Her husband exploded his indigna- 
tion into this category. 

“Don’t say any more about her! 
I’ve never had any use for her since 
that summer she made such a fool of 
Henry! They said she fed him all 
winter on nuts and apples to cure 
him of some darn thing that never 
was the matter with him, and when 
they came up to the old place in the 
summer she made him go barefoot 
witb her all over the country!” 

“My dear, don’t you know that’s 
the Sie cure?” 

“TI don’t care what faney name you 
give it—I call it damn nonsense, and 
I don’t want to hear any more about 
Lucy Davis!” 

He got up with a bang that caused 
Lindy, bringing in fresh muffins, to re- 
treat hastily through the swinging 
door. She was used to these morning 
differences and had learned by long 
experience the moment for discreet 
withdrawal. Thirty years of matri- 
mony had not taught the wife so 
much. 

When, midway of the morning, 
Levi, on his way to the train, let 
himself in with his latch-key he gave 
one disdainful glance at the suit-case 
standing ready near the door. Stamp- 
ing resolutely past it up the front 
stairs, he quickly jammed into a small 
hand-bag what he considered essential 
for his journey and departed. All the 
way to New York he chewed the cud 








her. 

“Is it a health food?” he asked, 
suspiciously. . 

“It is a new religion!” 

Now Levi was a pillar in the 


Presbyterian Church, and this bald 
announcement gave him something 
of a shock. 

“Guess we don’t need any more of 
them,” he said a little seve rely, * see- 
ing we don’t half make use of what 
we've got.” 

She was leaning toward him, her 
long, slim arms clasping her silken 


knee. She weit on in a tense, low 
voice. 

“That’s just it—but they’re not 
used! This teaches us to utilize all 


the others for our good—to collect 
from all religions whatever can be 
translated to benefit!” 

“ What for?” 

“To teach men what 
there is in perfect harmony. 
is only discord!” 

A sudden idea that was at first half 
humorous flashed into his mind re- 
calling Maria. 

“ Anything in your new religion,” 
he remarked, “that would give a 
recipe to stop a woman’s continual 
talk?” 

“Certainly! There is power that 
all may obtain to still any discord— 
to project harmony into the very 
thoughts of others without a spoken 
word!” 

“You don’t mean to say a man 
could get a power out of your religion 
that would enable him literally to 
shut a person up when he couldn’t 
stand it another minute!” 

““T mean to say that you could gain 
this power so that without a sound, 
by purely mental treatment, you 
could stop discordant thought in an- 
other mind as well as still discordant 
words on the lips!” 

Where wouid a man go, for 
merey’s sake, to get this power?” 

“Into the Quiet!” 

Levi Lumm was a plain man and 
he needed plain words suited to his 
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of his domestic grievances. Maria’s 


talk was becoming unbearable, that 





“Is it a health food?” he asked, suspiciously 
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understanding, but he had a direct- 
ness of purpose that was only equaled 








by his tenacity. That was why he had made a success 
of his business, He sat patiently and listened while 
Lucy Davis expounded in terms as incomprehensible 
as Greek, a jargon of words about-this new cult; but 
through it all his mind clung to one hint. He worked 
for an hour at the Religion of the Single Thought 
with so definite a purpose that when he rose to go 
he was enough of a disciple to try the new teaching. 
The prestess held out her hand in farewell. 

“Tell your friend who has this unfortunate dis- 
cord with his wife all that I have told you and beg 
of him to follow my directions closely. I am sure if 
he does that the results will be exactly as I have said. 
Do let me know as soon as you can how it works. 
It’s such an inspiration to hear of the cures.” 

The very first night after he got home he tried out 
his instructions. Maria began one of those mono- 
legues of hers that she was wont to hang on questions 
much as clothes are hung on hooks. After all, he had 
gone to call on Lucy Davis and not in proper gar- 
ments, and dear, dear, he never saw that suit-case 
where she’d left it for him and—and Maria’s words 
wavered, her voice dropped lower and lower, paused 
and went out like a candle blown by the wind. Right 
in front of her in the light of the evening lamp sat 
her husband doing the strangest thing! He had put 
aside his paper, shoved up his glasses, and, resting his 
hands on the table, was leaning forward staring into 
her eyes, his own narrowed to slits, and on his face a 
distorted, made-to-order smile. 

“ What on earth, Levi Lumm, what ails you 

Not a word out of him, just that leering stare! 
When she could bear it no longer she sprang to her 
feet. What if Lindy should come in for the morning 
paper as she usually did about this time? Next thing 
it would be all over town that Levi had fits! She 
grabbed the paper and carried it out to the kitchen 
herself. When she got back there he sat serenely 
reading a book as if nothing had happened. 

The next time Maria started on one of her domestic 
lectures whose sole design was her husband’s good 
she encountered a similar result. At the very first 
word of fault-finding, or of that reasoning with him 
tor the reformation of manners, morals, or health, the 
peering and leaning and staring attacked him, and 
always with it that terrible dumbness! She came to 
dread more and more lest any one else should see 
lim in one of those transformations, for a fear had 
sprung up and was growing in her heart. She began 
searching back in the family annals for the taint. 
Yes, there it was! A great aunt on one side, a 
cousin en the other! Maybe it was a good thing, after 
all, they’d never had children if Levi was to lose his 
mind! The poor woman wept many bitter tears over 
it, for with all her heart shé deeply loved her hus- 
band, even when she nagged him. She tried to argue 
him out of it. How did it look? What would folks 
think? But there was never but the one way to move 
him out of that horrible grimace and that was to stop 
speaking. 

One morning at breakfast she made up her mind 
that something must be done at once. She had come 
down wound up like a clock for one of her “ full days.” 
One could fairly hear the click of the wheels as she 
reeled off the engagements that went all round the 
face of her timepiece. There was a meeting of a 
board at ten, a committee at twelve, a luncheon at 
one-thirty, and the Woman’s Club at four. <A very 
interesting speaker was to address it; an expounder 
of some new religious views. She gave forth a pros- 
perous rustling of being already dressed for the fray 
as she handed Levi his coffee. Something of vague 
inattention as he sat buttering his cakes seemed to. 
move her to sudden irritation. 

*“ Now, my dear, here you are again with that red 
necktie on over a pink shirt. I do believe ”—she 
stooped and pulled aside the table-cloth where it 
drooped and looked at his feet—‘ yes, just as I sus- 
pected, black stockings again with tan shoes. It does 
seem when I have so many things on my—on my 
mind—” She faltered and stopped, for there he sat, 
his breakfast abandoned, leaning and leering at her 
with that foolish grin. 

As Maria Lumm wove through the web of her day 
she was hardly less automatic than a shuttle, for 
mind and heart held but one absorbing thought, and 
that was that before she laid her head on her pillow 
that night she must formulate some plan by which 
her life partner could be saved from the lunatic 
asylum. As she sat before the speaker that after- 
noon the words seemed but sounding brass for any 
sense they conveyed to poor Maria. There was a 
good deal about the projection of one will upon an- 
other’s, about The Great Silence as a source of power, 
and an Indwelling Warmth that came from Otherness. 
But at last out of the wilderness of words she seemed 
te grasp something tangible. It was a statement the 
speaker made about this new cult having peculiar 
eflicacy in healing mental disease. “There,” said 
Maria to herself, “ is my clue!” 

Being a woman of quick decisions and prompt 
action, she walked to her hotel with the author of 
Happiness in Health—one dollar a volume and cheap 
at the price—and the interview was entirely satis- 
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factory. ' As a result the lady from Boston stayed on 
to give Maria a course of instruction with exercises 
in “thought concentration” and deep breathing. In 
two days the teacher departed the richer by three 
crisp ten-dollar bills, and Maria was equipped to do 
battle with her husband’s demons. 

She had promised to let her instructor know how 
he improved under the treatment, but it began to 
look as if the malady might pass off, after all, with- 
out resort to it, for he had been free of the trouble 
for the whole of the two days she had been engrossed 
with her lessons. 

Alas! the very next morning one of his worst at- 
tacks came on! Maria had emerged into the new day 
in one of her most flamboyant moods of energy. She 
was apt to open her day in that way, whereas Levi 
never got what he called his “morning wind ” till an 
hour or so after. She always tried him at that time 
and this morning was no exception. She rustled into 
the dining-room, she twinkled about the table, she 
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hastily out on tiptoe, as if she had surprised them 
at their prayers. 

After a few more oxperiences of that kind Lindy 
permitted herself to speak on the subject to her 
** steady.” 

“It certainly is funny,” she said, “about them two. 
They’ve ben arguin’ continual ever sence I can remem- 
ber and now all of a sudden they’ve stopped short 
off! They always git started *bout nothin’ at all— 
Maria’s a terrible tonguey woman—then he gits fretty. 
and so it goes till he slams out. But land, you’d never 
believe what a change has come over ’em! If they do 
git agoin’ they pull right up short and next thing 
there they set, starin’ and smilin’, without a sound. | 
declare, it scares me! If I didn’t know they’d both 
ben church members for nigh on to forty years I'd 
think they’d got religion!” 

Deep would have been Lindy’s horror if she had been 
told that that was exactly what they had got—a 
brand-new one; and that the heavenly peace that per- 

















She projected the good thought on him according to directions 


fussed with the cups and rattled the spoons and wiped 
an imaginary spot off the sugar bowl. While she 
peeled her orange she sent him on seven potential 
errands, and before she had finished her first cup 
of coffee she had got off on an excursion into the 
never exhausted field of “things to be looked after 
before winter sets in.” No ship in the arctic was 
ever prepared with more care than Maria Lumm put 
into the duty of getting her house ready for winter 
or summer. 

“You said you’d ‘see the furnace man about those 
rusty flues. He never came. And the leader pipes 
haven’t been cleaned out; they drip all down the 
house when it rains. And the storm doors haven’t 
been put on nor the rose-beds covered. I declare, if 
I had the patience—the patience of Job—” 

But Levi was not to know what would happen if 
she could gain that virtue, for Maria had stopped 
aghast. There sat her husband in one of his worst 
spells and Lindy due any minute to come in. She 
gave way for a moment to a sense of panic. He looked 
so—so idiotic! Then she rose to the situation and 
prepared to wield the weapons of her lately bought 
instruction. ‘Chest up, back straight, hands loosely 
clasped in the lap, pleasant smile on the face, count 
one, two, three (did that healer say three or five’), 
four, five!” With a long intake of breath she met 
his eyes and held them. “ Sweetness and light, sweet- 
ness and light ”—she said the magic formula over and 
over. She “projected the good thought on him” 
according to directions, and during the process they 
sat there opposite each other like graven images on 
whose faces was a frozen grin-—soundless, motionless. 
It was that precise moment that Lindy chose to bring 
in the corn bread. She looked from one to the other 
in amazement that was half alarm and then went 


vaded the house was acquired in the practice of what 
she would have regarded as its heathen rites! And 
what would she have thought if she could have read 


through its envelope the letter she carried to the post-. 


office one day for that same “ tonguey ” Maria Lumm? 
There was an innocent enough looking Boston address 
on the cover, but inside went weighty tidings to the 
Thought Healer. 

“How can I ever express my gratitude for what 
your teaching has done! My poor dear husband has 
been completely cured of his malady. Those powers 
you taught me to employ have restored him to sanity 
and at the same time a great change has taken place 
in his disposition. He has entirely changed, and is 
really very sweet-tempered! We’re happier than we’ve 
ever been since we were married, thanks to you!” 

Nor did Levi fail to bear testimony likewise, though 
it was not so direct as his wife’s because certain old- 
fashioned scruples constrained him. He would have 
disliked extremely to write a letter to a lady, and 
nothing would have irduced him consciously to betray 
Maria. Henry Davis got the message in an epistle 
that was signed “Yrs. truly, Levi Lumm.” It said 
that “Mrchdz was received as per order in good 
shape” and that check would follow on date as per 
agreement. “ Please say to Mrs. Davis that the case 
I told her about was cured as per her directions, car- 
ried out exact. My friend’s wife has altered so in 
disposition that she’s got to be a regular angel. I 
guess your wife will understand.” 

She did. But Lucy Davis was a kind woman as 
well as a good one, so she kept the secret all un- 
wittingly. betrayed to her, and, though Maria’s case 
was added to the list of Cases Cured in the pamphlet 
of the new cult, she never told even her husband who 
it was! 





A Morning Glory 


. Ler me look deep in your rainbow bell 
Holding the morn in a purple well. 

Goddess Aurora surely lingered, 

Flame-crowned, mist-veiled, dewy-fingered, 


Pausing upon her rapturous way 


Down through the stars with the newborn day, 
And kissed you awake, so in looking back 
You’d smile in her face, on her blithesome track. 


By Alice E. Ives 


As her trailing robes float on with the day 


You pine for her kiss and turn away; 
Lest her lusty rival look into your eyes, 


You cover your heart and hide your sighs. 


But why should I sorrow, beautiful sprite, 


Hiding your prismy color and light 
Aflame from her torch like new red wine? 
E’er you veiled your eyes you looked into mine. 
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The Well Groomed Car 


has its tires coated each week with 
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** Makes tires look new and last longer ’”’ 


IRENEW is a scientific preservative of auto- 

mobile tires—a liquid unvulcanized rubber 
compound made of pure Para gum. It will not 
wash, flake or rub off—wears like rubber. 





Tirenew Protects Tires from 


Water, Oil and Sunlight 


HE destruction of an automobile tire is fre- 
quently due to a tiny cut which extends to the 
inner fabric and permits water and oil to seep in, 
causing decay. ‘Tirenew when applied will flow 
into these cuts, waterproof the exposed fabric and 
increase the life of the tires. 


Insist upon getting Tirenew. Avoid imitations 
that contain injurious ingredients. Tirenew has received 
the endorsement of automobile tire manufacturers. 


Made in 2 shades--white and tire gray. 
Quickly applied--dries in 15 minutes. 


F your dealer cannot supply you, send $1.00 and his 
name, and we will send you a trial can of Tirenew, 
prepaid or through your dealer. Canadian orders $1.25. 


UR valuable booklet, entitled “ Tire Care,” is full 
of splendid suggestions to the motorist. We will 
send it free upon application. 


NOTICE TO DEALERS 


Tirenew is sold f.0.b. every large jobbing center. 
Remember the name “Tirenew”—put up only in 


é A lithographed friction top cans. 


tee MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


NATIONAL RUBBER CO. 
4412 Papin St. ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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“I defy any automobile manufacturer on the 
market to show a car with a combination of essen- 
tials equal to the Grant Six.” H. H. ELMER. 


This challenge is without price restrictions 


AN any “complete plant” build any single part as good as the 
specializing plant that makes that one part and no other ? 
Then, can any car built “‘all in one complete plant’ equal the car 
that is built throughout, part by part, by specialists > 


Grant Sux 


The only Standardized Car in the World 


The GRANT SIX SEMI-ASSEMBLED is market and prove itself better than the more ex- 
composed only of the best parts that men can build pensive car. (Note—in comparing the GRANT 
or money can buy. No other car combines a SIX with other cars be sure to select one costing 
motor of “Wisconsin” quality, axles equal to‘‘Tim- over $3500—it is absolutely out of the class of 
ken,” a frame built by the Hydraulic Pressed Steel cheaper cars.) 

Company, a‘‘Fedders”’ radiator and a hundred other T d al ie hich hal 
essential parts, each the recognized best in its field. 9 ee ee ee 
lenge is based, read our illustrated folder. It’s en- 

As a result the GRANT SIX at $2750 can _ tirely different from ordinary automobile literature. 
be compared pact by part with any car on the You will get it by return mail. 


DEALERS— Write to-day for this folder and our sfecial territorial proposition. Prompt action 


will be absolutely necessary if you are to secure territory. 


THE GRANT MOTOR CAR COMPANY Cleveland 


2356 EAST 69th STREET 
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trucks of 

21 Man- of the 
ufacturers 

were put tothe State of 


same test as * 
the | = 
Durable Dayto 


The entire contract 
for 7 three ton en 
trucks was given to == == =—-5t 
this truck of Depend | gale 
able Delivery. 


“The Durable Dayton” 


Send for our new iMustrated catalog 


THE DAYTON AUTO TRUCK.CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 















































Why did the manufacturers en- 
gaged in the Automobile industry 
increase their advertising by 


17,417 lines in 





during 1911° 


Because they are convinced that 
Harper’s Weekly has an influence 
which is both widespread and per- 
manent among people of intelligent 
discrimination and -:wealth 


$500 a page 












































4 Your trees 
will not die of old age 
but of neglect or of mis- 
treatment from inexperienced 
men who wield an axe and saw 
with heartless indifference. The tree 
here shown was a big tree when George 
Washington was president. It was dying 
of neglect when Davey Tree Experts gave 
it a new lease of life. Thousands of other 
trees with either a sentimental or money value 
have been saved by Davey Tree Experts. The 
cost in many cases was no more than the cost 
of removing dead trees. 


Davey vie Experts 
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for trees what trained surgeons do for human beings. They 
render the greatest service possible, because they are trained 
in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, founded by John 
Davey. They carry credentials proving them qualified. 
Demand to see these credentials before you let any man touch 
our trees. All graduates are employed by the Davey Tree 
xpert Conpeny. WE NEVER LET GOOD MEN Go. 
Your trees may be unsound and yet a pear sound. They 
may have weak crotches. The first Reh wind will blow 
them over. Loss of property and life may result. If 
you want to save your trees write to-day for our free 
book. Be sure to mention how many trees vou have 
and their kind. If agreeable to yon we will make 
an expert examination of your trees without ob- 
ligation on your part. Address 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
242 Root Street, Kent, Ohio 
Branch Offices: 

New York, N.Y. Chicago, II. 
‘Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Address: 

630 Conf. Life Bldg., Toronto 
Representatives 

Available 
Every= 
where 





































Stewart 
Speedometer 


The perfect speed and 
distance measure—a 
beauty in appearance, a 
marvel in accuracy. 


Speedometers that cost 
more than the Stewart are 
priced high — not because 
they are better— but only 
because they are fewer; the 
extra price doesn’t repre- 
sent value—it only means a 
smaller output. 


The Stewart volume of bus- 
iness is enormous. Stewart 
Speedometers are on four 
cars out of five. 


The Stewart is the best 
speedometer that can 
made, and it is sold at a 
minimum price. Other mak- 
ers cannot supply a com- 
parable instrument at 
double the price. 


An absolute neces- 
sity on every car 


Stewart Speedometers save 
you from arrest and acci- 
dents—keep track of your 
season mileage — save you 
money on tire adjustments. 
Enable you to follow guide- 
book mileage when touring, 
and help you in many other 
ways to enjoy your car and 
operate it economically. 


Guaranteed for 
Five Years 


Magnetic principle, employed in 85 
percent of the speedometers in;use. 
Slow moving parts, hardened and 
polished—no wear. Ball and jewel 
bearings; 100,000-mile season odo- 
meter; 100-mile trip register, can 
be set back to any tenth of a mile. 
Unbreakable flexible shaft, drop 
forged swivel joint; noiseless road 
wheel gears, an exclusive feature 
of the Stewart Speedometer. 





Speedometers, $15 to $30 


Rim Wind Clock Combinations, 
$45 to $70 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Stewart & Clark Mfg.Co. 


1936 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago _ 


Detroit Chicago San Francisco New York Boston 
Cleveland Philadelphia KansasCity Los Angeles 
London Paris 





Minneapolis 


Indianapolis 


BES Ra Be 
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Finance 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Top-notch in Commodity Prices 


ComMopity prices last month broke 
new ground. April found the “ index- 
number ” just below the high record estab- 
lished in January two years ago. May 
saw it pushed far up beyond the previous 
high point. There have been times when 
wheat has been higher than it is now, and 
cotton and steel and many other im- 
portant things have at times been above 
present quotations, but there has never 
been a time when the average price of all 
life’s necessities has been at as high a 
price as at present. Previous record made 
by the Bradstreet “ index-number” was 
9.2310. It stands now at 9.2746. That 
represents an advance of nearly ten per 
cent. over May a year ago. 

Leaving to the theorists and “ statisti- 
cians” the job of explaining what has 
been the cause of the great rise in com- 
modity prices, and coming at once to con- 
sideration of its effects, it is plain that 
we have here one of the most important 
influences bearing at present on business 
and the security markets. To imagine 
that the rise in the cost of things during 
the past year means simply that you have 
to pay two cents more for this article or 
two dollars more for that, and that that 
is all there is to it, is a serious error. 
The worst thing about it, indeed, isn’t at 
all that it makes it necessary to spend 
more money. The worst thing about it is 
that it hurts business and makes it harder 
for the average man to earn money. 

How does the present high level of com- 
modity prices hurt business? In at least 
three distinct ways. First by increasing 
expenses, especially the cost of labor, and 
thus cutting down the margin of profit. 
Second, by tying up bank-money which 
ought to be available for business pur- 
poses. Third, by so curtailing the secur- 
ity-buying power of the ordinary investor 
that large business enterprises have the 
greatest difficulty in borrowing the money 
they need on anything like favorable 
terms. 

Take the first of these ways in which 
high commodity prices are reacting on 
business and the security markets. For 
over a year, now, operating costs have 
been steadily on the increase, and the 
margin of profit in most lines of business 
has been steadily growing narrower. 
Where it has been possible to increase the 
price of the finished product the pinch 
has not been so severely felt, but to those 
concerns the price of whose product is 
fixed by law or custom or otherwise it has 
been a very serious matter. The rail- 
roads, for example, which are allowed to 
charge just so-and-so-much for freight 
and passenger carrying, and no more, 
have been particularly hard hit. Gross 
earnings have held up well enough, but 
only by the most rigid economy has it 
been possible to keep net earnings from 
making a most unfavorable showing. As 
prices have risen, practically everything 
a railroad uses has come to cost more 
money; and, it being impossible to offset 
these increased costs by charging more 
for what the railroads have to sell (trans- 
portation), net earnings have suffered 
severely. 

The labor factor, too, has been an im- 
portant one in raising costs of operation 
and cutting down the margin of profit. 
As the price of life’s necessities has 
climbed upward, labor has become more 
and more insistent in its demands. In 
many important industries strikes have 
occurred, the outcome of which has gener- 
ally been some advance in wages. Just 
recently, after almost two months’ suspen- 
sien of work, an agreement between thie 
hard-coal operators and their employees 
was reached, an increase in wages which 
will cost the coal companies many million 
dollars a year extra being granted. The 
same outcome is regarded as practically 
certain in the current dispute with the 
locomotive engineers. By the board 
which is being chosen by both sides and 
which will pass upon the engineers’ de- 
mands for more pay, it is not expected 
that the full amount asked for will be 
allowed. But that some allowance will be 
made and wage-increases granted which 
will cost the railroads a large additional 
sum annually is a foregone conclusion. 

That having been gotten out of the way, 
there will be the demands of the locomo- 
tive firemen to be dealt with, demands 
which, if complied with in full, would 
entail an extra cost upon the railroads of 
something like $30,000,000 a year. And 
so it goes, the same conditions obtaining 
in almost every important industry. In 
almost every direction it is the same story 
of demands for higher wages enforced by 
strikes and threats of strikes, and very 
generally successful. If the price of com- 
modities has so risen as to bring about a 
great rise in the cost of living, wages have 
got to be increased, and that is all there 
is about it. What happens to the corpora- 
tions is of secondary consequence. Labor 
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during the past year has found that if it 
wants a five per cent. increase in wages 
all it has to do is to demand ten per cent. 
or fifteen per cent. and tack on a lot of 
other unreasonable demands which can be 
dropped in the making of the “com- 
promise.” Referred to pretty much any 
kind of an arbitration board, demands for 
higher wages these days, on account of 
the great rise in the cost of life’s necessi- 
ties, are almost sure to be at least par- 
tially allowed. 

The second way in which the high level 
attained by commodity prices is hurting 
business and the markets is through the 
tying up of very large amounts of capital 
which would otherwise be available for 
carrying on trade. A merchant, we will 
say, a year ago could do so-and-so-much 
business on a capital of $10,000. To do 
that same amount of business to-day, he 
finds, requires fully ten per cent. more 
capital. Where he needed $10,000 last 
year he needs $11,000 now. Unless he 
can provide himself with the additional 
capital he will simply be forced to do less 
business. 

If the merchant in question happens to 
be a storekeeper and uses a large part of 
his capital for the purpose of carrying 
goods in stock, it is perfectly obvious that 
the more the price of the goods goes up, 
the greater will be the amount of money 
needed to “carry” them. But the same 
principle applies, even though there be no 
great supply of any finished product car- 
ried, capital being used in other ways. 
With commodity prices and wages con- 
stantly on the upturn, it takes more 
money to do business—and that is just as 
true of a lumber-mill, for instance, as it 
is of a department-store. It is true of 
pretty nearly every kind of business you 
can mention. 

Borrowing money from banks, too, even 
for the most legitimate of business opera- 
tions, is a much more difficult proposition 
with commodity prices at their present 
high level. What have commodity prices 
to do with a loan that John Smith, some- 
where down South, wants to make from 
his bank on the security of his fifty bales 
of cotton? A great deal, in all probabil- 
ity. Smith isn’t the only man who wants 
to borrow from that bank, and cotton 
isn’t the only thing on which the bank is 
asked to lend. The bank lends its money 
on all sorts of merchandise. When the 
price of this merchandise is away up, the 
bank will be called upon to lend a good 
deal more money on an equal amount of 
it than when the price is not away up. 

When a grain dealer in Chicago, for ex- 
ample, puts up a carload of wheat as 
security for a loan, he is accustomed to 
receive from the bank an amount of 
money equal to a certain per cent. of the 
grain’s market price. It makes a lot of 
difference, therefore, whether the wheat is 
worth $1.20 a bushel, as at present, or 
99 cents, as it was at this time a 
year ago. On the same amount of wheat 
the banks are lending pretty nearly twenty 
per cent. more money than they were lend- 
ing last June. And the same thing is 
true of corn, which is selling twenty cents 
a bushel higher, and of any number of 
other important products which are al- 
ways largely carried on money borrowed 
from the banks. 

There is nothing theoretical about it— 
very definite and practical results are to 
be seen in the condition of the country’s 
banks as set forth in the Comptroller’s 
report just issued. Here we have had a 
year of quiet business and certainly most 
moderate speculation, and yet loans of all 
the country’s national banks have been 
steadily on the increase and now stand at 
the highest point ever reached. A year 
ago total loans amounted to $5,558,000,- 
000. They have risen since to $5,882,000,- 
000, a gain of $324,000,000. Since the 
date of the last report, February 20th, the 
increase has amounted to $72,000,000. 

Had the country’s industries been run- 
ning full blast, these big increases in the 
loan account of the banks would have been 
natural enough. But, as everybody knows, 
the past year has been a period when, to 
put it mildly, industry has been marking 
time. If bank-loans have been expanded 
as they have, it is not because there has 
been so much more business done. It is 
because, as commodity prices have gone 
up, it has taken a far greater amount of 
money to do the same amount of business. 

The harmfulness of a condition of such 
loan expansion during a time of com- 
parative quiet in trade lies in the fact 
that when things get active again the 
money has all been tied up. Suppose for 
example that, beginning right now, busi- 
ness all over the country should start to 
become really active. Would the banks 
be in a position to extend the necessary 
additional accommodation? How could 
they, when their loans have already been 
expanded as they have? Banks cannot go 








Velvet Cream 


| Quick to make, easily digested, very 
| nourishing, good for the children, a 
fine dessert for the evening mea}. 
No ordinary milk gives it every re. 
quisite like 


Dad 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAN 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Oover half a bor of gelatine with 
cold water and let soak twenty minutes. Di. 
lute one can Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk with an equal quantity of water, and put 
in the double boiler; when hot add one-half 
cup sugar and the gelatine. Stir, strain, and 
when cold—not stiff—flavor with one teaspoon. 
ful vanilla extract, and acd 
one-half cup of sherry. Turn 
into @ mould or small cuns, 
and set on the ice to harden. 
imental 








A Steady 
Income of 


with privilege of sharing 
in the large profit from 
New York Real Estate 
ownership is provided 
by our 10 year Bonds. 
We are engaged in the acquirement of Ne 
York Realty for thes A ownership mae 


precisely like the Astor and other large estates, 
Over $1,000,000 returned to investors. 


I6TH YEAR 


of increasing success under one management, 
with unbroken interest and dividend record for 
the entire period. 


Bonds $100 each, paying 6% 
semi-annually by check, issued 
upon receipt of amount or can 
be bought in annual payments. 


Booklet N fully describes our business; sent 
on request. 


New York Realty Owners 
Resources $3,500,000 
Cap. @ Sur. $2,500,000 

489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TheWhittierInn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer— Open from 
May to November 














The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cot- 
tage community. 

Rooms with private bath and 
porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn 
being the same. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent 
train service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 


Soo-Nipi Park Lodge 


(On Incomparable Lake Sunapee) 














Elevation, 1200 feet 
7 hours from New York—4 hours from Boston 


A thoroughly up-to-date hotel with sixteen cottages 
furnished with every modern appointment conducive 
to health, convenience and pleasure. Splendidly situ- 
ated in a heavily timbered park of 400 acres. Beach 
bathing; trout, salmon, and bass fishing; canoeing, 
sailing and the centre of most picturesque region for 
motor trips in New England. New garage. Splendid 
Golf Course and Tennis Courts. New York physician. 


On the route of the Ideal Tour, Midway between 
Manchester, Vt., and Bretton Woods, White Moun- 
tains. For further information write to 


LEWIS S. PARSONS, Mér., Soo-Nipi Park, N. 2. 
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on indefinitely increasing their loan ac- 
counts. Whether they have been lending 

out their money to “carry ” commodities 

at inflated prices or to carry on business 

makes not the slightest difference. The 

sum and substance of the matter is that 

the money has been loaned out and will 

not be available for business purposes 

shouid business become active. 

The third way in which high commodity 
prices are operating to hurt business and 
the markets is through the diminution~in 
the publie’s investment power which is 
being brought about. Many a man who 
used to find it possible to save money 
enough out of income to make an occa- 
sional investment, now finds it all he can 
do to make both ends meet. Many a bond- 
house client who used regularly to invest 
a substantial sum each year has cut down 
the amount to one-half or one-third. With 
things costing so much more than they 
used to and incomes by no means pro- 
portionately larger, it is perfectly evident 
that savings available for investment must 
in the aggregate show a great falling off. 

With one new bond issue following an- 
other, it might be inferred that the 
security-buying power of the general pub- 
lic must still be pretty substantial. And 
so it is, but not nearly as substantial as 
it would be were commodity prices on a 
more reasonable level. There are still 
lots of investors able to buy the securi- 
ties offered by the big corporations, but 
the public’s buying power is not what it 
should be—not what it used to be. Large 
issues are brought out and fairly well 
taken, but,-in the opinion of some of the 
closest observers of bond-market condi- 
tions, it is very much of a question 
whether absorption among genuine in- 
vestors is as thorough as it used to be. 
There are many more “ dealers” in bonds 
nowadays, and many more people who 
buy new offerings “for a turn,” but 
purchases from these sources do not rep- 
resent real absorption. And it is upon 
real absorption among investors, after 
all, that the big companies depend, when 
it comes to selling bonds in large 
amount. 

Then, again, there is the matter of 
the higher income from investments now 
so generally being demanded by security- 
buyers, and which has made it so diffi- 
cult to sell the “ old-line” bonds except 
at a heavy discount. With expenses 
mounting as they have, investors have 
very generally found it necessary to get 
more income from their security-hold- 
ings and have ceased to show much in- 
terest in bonds yielding less than four 
and three-quarters or five per cent. The» 
result has been that in order to raise the 
money needed, even the biggest and 
strongest corporations have had to offer 
“special inducements,” such, for in- 
stance, as convertibility of the bonds 
into stock. Even at that, more than one 
big railroad and industrial company have 
found it possible to borrow lately only 
on such terms as have caused them to put 
off the proposed loan. That means, natu- 
rally, that a large amount of development 
work which would otherwise have been 
undertaken is indefinitely postponed. 

Looking back over these various points 
of contact between the present high level 
of commodity prices and the state of 
business and the security markets, it is 
plain that the rise in prices hasn’t done 
the situation any good, and that it won’t 
be necessary for it to go much further 
to do the situation a good deal of harm. 
While giving due consideration to other 
factors, political and otherwise, the cau- 
tious investor will not fail to keep an 
eye on the further movement of com- 
modity prices. 





THE GENTLER VIEW 
By FLORIDA PIER 
Tweeds, and other Things 

KNGLAND’s love of sport is generally 
assessed as an entirely beneficial thing. 
But picture what it has done to the per- 
sonal appearance of England’s public. 
Any other nation would feel that so great 
an esthetic loss almost counterbalanced 
the gain. The streets of any provincial 
town, no matter how big, are solemnizing 
in the realization they bring of what far- 
reaching effects so harmless a thing as 
the sporting instinct may carry in its 
train. At first one thinks that the en- 
tire population has just returned from 
some game. They are all in tweeds, and 


_ it is evident that they were all caught 


in a heavy shower and that their clothes 
have since dried on them. Everything 
beirs evidence to such an incident hav- 
ing taken place. Nothing but a daily 
repetition of the same appearance, at 
al: times and in all places, could induce 
one to believe that the entire population 
dress in the extraordinary way they do 
cs choice, slightly influenced by cli- 
mn te. 

Apparently those people, male and fe- 
male, who dress on slender means, have 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box.s*s 








arrived at their style of dress by a proc- 
ess of elimination. The weather, the 
national character, and their income, all 
point toward one type of costume—a 
tweedy type that can be rained on, that 
shortly looks as though it has been 
rained on, that requires no pressing or 
care, that is of no season’s style, so al- 
ways wearable, and which no nation but 
their own could endure with equanimity. 
Such a costume will almost invariably 
be inappropriate, but that is brushed 
aside. It will always be inelegant, but 
that is not even thought of. As it seems 
expedient to have but one main costume, 
this type of costume has been chosen, 
and as a consequence clerks go to busi- 
ness in knickerbockers. Every man below 
the professional class wears a cap that 
would be very convenient for motoring. 
All the women, all the time, are dressed 
for a tramp in the woods, each with a hat 
that has been chosen for its quality of 
being absolutely imperishable or with a 
conscience completely hardened to the fact 
of her hat having been irretrievably 
ruined in some past downpour. If an 
occasion comes when dressiness is impera- 
tive, she can always hang a flowered scarf 
about her neck and don an extra bracelet. 

When men wear leather leggings on a 
city street and carry a stout stick, one 
feels sure that they have walked in from 
the moors, on a wager perhaps, and in 
some way lost all their luggage. But 
nothing of the kind has happened. They 
feel like leggings. They possess leggings. 
They wear leggings. If they should hap- 
pen to go off for a short holiday it will 
be very convenient to have leggings on 
already. If dozens of women shop in 
knitted golf jackets and little round 
knitted caps, no one supposes that they 
have been playing golf, or are even ex- 
pecting to play golf, except, of course, 
you, the puzzled observer. They consider 
such garments becoming and natural. 
They wear them and no one notices, or 
cares, or protests. Their clothes have 
such an effect on them that the women’s 
hair is always wind-blown, their cheeks 
weather-beaten. 


Making moral remarks is the most 
dangerously easy habit to acquire and 
the most difficult to throw off or to be 
condoned for. One used to think that cer- 
tain people were prosy and tiresome with 
their wearisome, wordy virtue, but now 
they are seen to have been nothing worse 
than the unhappy victims of a bad habit 
with which they were too weak to grap- 
ple. Making moral remarks is like mak- 
ing puns. It is a trick one’s tongue 
catches, and when it is once caught every 
sentence and occasion is a temptation and 
opportunity. If you once get into that 
particular mental obliquity you are in 
as precarious a predicament as a person 
addicted to playing the game of family 
names. You do not want to make moral 
remarks, but neither does the person ob- 
sessed with family names want to play 
his little game eternally. Yet if a ghost 
were to rise before him and hiss “ Be- 
ware,” he would answer before he knew 
it—“‘ Mr. and Mrs. Ware and B. Ware.” 
Every one has a failing of some sort. This 
sort of thing is what rides some people. 
You hear a sentence with the word 
“trouble” in it, and your mind pounces 
on it, saying, “Trouble, trouble, surely 
something could be done with trouble,” 
and in another second you hear your voice 
sounding sententiously—* To be in trou- 
ble is to have the choice of making a 
mess of things or coming out on top. The 
choice is the trouble.” And then you 
chuckle away to yourself with the same 
foolish delight as do the people who pun 
and succumb in other ways to other hab- 
its. It is precisely like a small boy 
with a slung-shot. He must have a go at 
every object near and far. He, at the 
worst, never meets with any worse fate 
than having his slung-shot taken from 
him, and the other people are kindly if 
firmly told that they are quite mad. It 
is the person who makes moral remarks 
that has by far the worst of it. She may 


be hated. This is precisely a plea that 
she should not be. It is only a passing 
weakness. The embarrassment attendant 


on it prevents its being any more. One 
cannot promise to break oneself of it. 
No one ever does break oneself of a bad 
habit, but then there is always the chance 
that one will shortly exchange it for 
another bad habit of a differe t kind. 


It takes a woman to weed a garden. No 
man who is nice enough to take an in- 
terest in gardening possesses the neces- 
sary amount of viciousness, while almost 
any nice woman has plenty. Men do it 
in a lenient, lazy, plodding way that has 
almost no effect on the weeds. But a 
woman does it with frenzy and satisfac- 
tion. She nags and worries, and pokes 
and pulls, and all with such vim and thor- 
oughness that she triumphs and has a 
weedless garden. She may regard a weed 
as dust in a corner, or as a bothersome 
child, or a social intruder, all according 
to the kind of woman she is, but, with 
swiftness and that feminine sense for the 
vulnerable point, she eliminates the weed. 
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The Tree System—The Bell System 


NOBLE tree thrives be- 

* cause the leaves, twigs, 

branches, trunk and roots are 

all working together, each 

doing its partso that all may 
live. 


Neither the roots nor the 
branches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
dled so that the sap cannot 
flow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
depends not only on the ac- 
tivity of all the parts, but upon 
their being always connected 
together in the “tree system.” 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
up what is called the Bell 

elephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communication, 
covering the country from 
ocean to ocean. Every part 
is alive, and each gives ad- 
ditional usefulness to every 
other part. 


The value of telephone ser- 
vice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- 
nected together, as in the Bell 
System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Is founded upon its superior Excellence 
its Ripe Richness and Rare flavor 


Sold at all first-class cafes 
jobbers. 
WL LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
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A SOUVENIR or a ‘Suggestion 
Gift * for the Automobile Enthu- 
siast—A MINIATURE RUBBER 
AUTO TIRE, 

Plain Tire, 10c. A Watch Fob, 

10c. Auto Wheel Paper Weight, 

25c. Auto Wheel Watch Fob, 25c. 

These are the most popular, at- 

tractive automobile novelties on 

sale to-day. Send price for a 

sample. Prices in quantities with 

special lettering on request. 

Oukland Advertising Co., 

Dept. H., Akron, Ohio. 





FANCY HILL FARM 


Virginia estate—440 acres rich land—16- 
room Colonial mansion—everything modern 
— beautiful Southern home—direct from 
owner—growing crops and tools go in deal 
—$5500 handles it. Immediate possession. 


SOUTHERN HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU 
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1GARS 
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Wilkesboro, N. C. 
SECURED OR OUR 


AT EN T FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 

How to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent 

with list of inventions wanted and prizes offered for 
mventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 

VIOTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washingten, D. ©. 











THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discrimi g. per 
R. Van GILpER, Manager. 


European Plan, $1.50 and up. 








t and t guests. 
American Plan, $4.00 and up. 














Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 
F. ©. B. Detroit, with same power 
plant that took the world-touring 

ur around the world—4 cylinders, 
20 H.P., sliding gears, Bosch mag 
with top, wind- 
shield, gas lamps, and generator, 
oil lamps, tools and horn. Road- 
ster, 110-inch wheelbase, $850. 





of the car. 
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Long-Stroke ‘‘82’’ Touring Car, $900 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, 
oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse: sliding gears. 


Four cylinder motor, 3%-in. bore and 5%-in. stroke. 1 
wheelbase, 32x3%4-in. tires. Color, Standard Hupmobile blue. Roadster, $900. 





One thought dominates this organization 
and impresses itself upon every opera- 
tion that enters into the construction 


To build for the future, and not for the 
sales of the moment—to build so scru- 
pulously, so soundly and so well, that the 
lapse of years will find in the Hupmobile 
owner a deep and abiding sense of ser- 

vice rendered and value received. 

We believe the Hupmobile to be in 

j its class the best car in the world. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1232 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario. 
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Bosch magneto. 106-in. 
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This man’s duty is to ream out the 
main bearings of the motor. ‘The 
three bearings are reamed out at the 
same time; perfect alignment being 
thus assured. 


From this operation, the crank case 
passes on to the skilled workers who 
scrape the bearings to a minute de- 
gree of exactness and marvelous 
smoothness, fitting the crankshaft 
with such nicety that any possibilit 
of undue or uneven wearis precluded. 

Please note the extra- generous 
width of the two end bearings; and 
the third or center crankshaft bear- 
ing—a decidedly unusual feature, in 
a motor cast en bloc, unless the car 
costs about $2,500. 

The careful workmanship told of 
here is typical of every operation in 
the great Hupmobile plant. 
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Why the Eyes of the |:2tante 
Business World Are |= 


Because it is the machine that is 
putting big things over these days— 
doing big things for big people. Per- 

Jormance, not price, sells the Royal. 


> 
on the ROYAL 
True, it sells for 25% less than the usual 
list price of other standard machines, 
among the thousands of Royal users are the 
best and biggest concerns in the country— 
far too wise to buy a typewriter for mere 
price reasons. They select the Royal for its 
inherent merit and marvelous performance 
—after comparison with other machines. 
In simplicity, the Royal reaches a point 
hitherto thought impossible; in efficiency 
and durability it has given even the most 
experienced users a new idea of what to 
-expect from typewriters. 
light and easy. Its great speed, perfect 
$75 power make it a machine un- 
“4 
° 
“ 


The action of the Royal is refreshingly 
alignment, and unequaled manifolding 


excelled in all-around work- 
ability. LET US PROVE IT. 


NeEstrs = Write today for The Royal Book 


It will tell you things you ought to knew about typewriters. Give us per- 

mission,and—no matter where you are—our branch in your neighborhood 

will demonstrate the Royal in your own office, free of obligation. Address 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 73, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


Branch offices. and agencies in all principal cities of the world 
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This Tag is attached to every 
machine after it passes inspection 
at the factory. It bears an uncondi- 
tional Guarantee, backed by one of 
the biggest and strongest concerns 


But én the typewriter industry. Read it. 


Royal Supremacy 
Brought to a Focus 
in the New Model 5 


Among the many inbuilt 
advantages and features of 
this veritable business engine 
are the Two-Color Ribbon, 


Tabulator, Back-Spacer, 


Tilting Paper Table and 
Hinged Paper Fingers, all 


embodied with a simplicity 
and working efficiency that 
make the Royal— 


The Best Built Type- 
writer in the World 
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The Resurrection of the 
Campanile 


By George Marvin 


On Friday, the 25th of April, the new 
Campanile, built on the site of the old 
one which collapsed on July 14, 1902, was 
dedicated at Venice. The dedicatory 
ceremonies, in which the representatives 
of many nations and delegations from all 


parts of the Italian peninsula joined, 
were so splendid, the chosen day so 
bright, that Venice seemed transported 
back to the centuries of her greatest 


magnificence. 

The city was made more festive by a 
riot of color in flags and bunting dis- 
played on every building and along 
every canal. A gala procession of gon- 
dolas swept down the grand canal to the 
landing-stage at the Piazzetta, where 
the maycr, the chief. officers of the mu- 
nicipality, with the most distinguished 
of the invited guests, disembarked to in- 
augurate the ceremonies at the base of 
the shaft in the Piazza. When the new 
tower, with four enormous flags floating 
from its cornice, had been made over to 
the city, the doors of the historic Basilica 
of San Mareo swung open and the Pa- 
triarch of Venice, successor of the present 
Pope, in all the richest pageantry of his 
ancient office, followed by an imposing 
ecclesiastical precession, issued forth to 
bless the Campanile. And when this 
sacred ceremony was performed, once 
more from the tep of the high tower rang 
out the bells that Venice has missed 
these ten years, and three thousand Ital- 
ian school children lifted up their voices 
in the warlike pean of Mameli, the hymn 
of Italian liberty. 

By night electricity gave the city a 
new glory it never knew in the days of 
its past magnificence, as the towers and 
columns, the domes and bridges, were out- 
lined in incandescent lights reflected in 
the water, and powerful search-lights 
from the war-ships played along each 
brilliant facade, or converged to pick out 
against a black night sky the tall, white 
shaft of the resurrected Campanile. 





On the very morning after the catas- 
trophe the municipal council voted half 
a million lire for the reconstruction of 

















VENICE’S NEW CAMPANILE 


AFTER NEARLY TEN YEARS OF BUILD- 


ING, THE NEW CAMPANILE HAS BEEN 
COMPLETED. THE FORMER CAMPANILE, 


WHICH WAS ERECTED IN 888, FELL ON 
JULY 14, 1902 


their beloved tower, and all Venice in- 
sisted that the work should be begun at 
once and that the endeavor should be to 
create a faithful facsimile of the fallen 
Campanile “as it was and where it was.” 
Nevertheless, the rebuilding has taken a 
long time for this modern age. Ten years 





seems an unaccountable period in com- 
parison with the quick growth of the 
Metropolitan tower on Madison Square, 
a building which is a copy, although four 
hundred feet higher, of the old Campa- 
nile by the Adriatic. But now at last the 
Venetians are content, for Venice is 
Venice once more. 

The old Campanile was one of the most 
famous landmarks in Europe, as it was 
one of the oldest. For more than a 
thousand years it had stood on the 
marshy foundations of a city which is 
built upon lagoons, and from its summit 
rang the bells by which the Venetians, 
generation after generation, ordered their 
lives. In the centuries when Venice was 
one of the chief ports of the world the 
Campanile was a far-seen beacon across 
the Adriatic for mighty argosies bringing 
spices and treasure from the East, or for- 
the fleets of the Crusaders bound to and 
from the Holy Land. Venice has missed 
the bells which called the workmen early 
to their daily toil and brought them home 
again; and all Europe has missed the 
most distinctive building of its most 
beautiful city. 

Looking at our own Metropolitan bell- 
tower on Madison Square, we can appre- 
ciate the conception of the medieval ar- 
chitects who in the ninth century raised 
this shaft of brick and stone on wooden 
piles over the shallow waterways of a 
city of refugees. But to architects and 
engineers more wonderful than its beauty 
was the mechanical and structural ten- 
acity which kept its ancient materials, 
at a height of 321 feet, intact for ten 
hundred years, during which period it 
had been many times struck by lightning, 
had weathered violent storms, and had 
survived an earthquake. 

As finally completed the new Campan- 
ile has cost between $360,000 and $400,- 
000, every cent of it paid by the patriotic 
Venetians themselves, who scorned a pop- 
ular subscription from all Italy and de- 
clined an international fund offered by 
the people of several foreign countries 
who felt that they had, in the architec- 
tural adornments of the Queen of the 
Adriatic, a common interest and inherit- 
ance. In view of this resolute inde- 
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pendence, it is a curious and agreeable 
compliment that an American, Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, has been chosen to design the 





commemorative manifesto of a_ historic 
dedication. 
Useful Alligators 
INTERFERENCE with the order of na 


‘ture is likely to produce unexpected re- 


sults. A curious illustration of this gen- 
eral law is afforded by the case of the 
Louisiana alligators. 

The bayous of Louisiana were formerly 
the homes of alligators without number. 
They did no particular harm except by 
catching a stray pig or dog now and then, 
nor were they known to be of any par- 
ticular use. The people, for the most 
part, let them alone. 

Then there sprang up in the North a 
demand for alligator-skins for the making 
of various articles and the natural result 
followed. The alligators were killed in 
great numbers until presently they were 
almost exterminated. 

No harm was done, people thought; but 
by and by it began to be noticed that 
certain mischievous quadrupeds were mul- 
tiplying. In the rice-fields the muskrats 
increased in such numbers that it became 
hard work to hold back the levees, which 
had been built to keep the water on the 
rice during the growing season. What 
perhaps was more serious, the same bur- 
rowing rodents infested the front levees 
and nothing but constant watchfulness 
averted disastrous consequences. 

Then market-gardeners began to com 
lain of an alarming increase in the num 
her of rabbits, raccoons, and other anr 
mals which preyed upon the cauliflower, 
cabbage, lettuce, and similar vegetables. 
Some of the gardeners were compelled to 
inclose their gardens with close wire 
fences or else abandon the cultivation of 
some, of their most profitable crops. 

The alligators had not been useless, and 
the people had learned anew that it 8 
dangerous to go too fast and too iar im 
disturbing the order of nature. 
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Living Light 


Tur most beautiful of the luminous in- 
sects are found in Brazil and the Antilles, 
The pyrophores, the size of a finger, have 
two spots on their backs which are so 
juminous that they can be used as read- 
ing-lamps. They are kept in little cages, 
fed on sugar-cane, and bathed in water 
twice a day. Insects are not the only 
light-producers of the animal kingdom; 
numbers of bacteria are caged and kept 
either as objects of ornament or as curiosi- 
ties. The balloons in which they are kept 
aseend in the air glowing with blue, rose, 
green, or Violet light, varying according 
to the species caged in them. The light 
js so intense that it lights the faces of 
spectators thirty feet away. Bacteria of 
that kind develop on the ground, on mush- 
rooms, on dead animals, on sea - fish, on 
crayfish, and on lobsters, covering the 
objects on which they are produced with 
phosphorescence. fe 

Some bacteria abide on living animals, 
to which they communicate their light. 
The medusa owes its name to the bluish 
phosphorescence of parasitic bacteria. As 

- the parasites live in innumerable groups, 


~* they illuminate large tracts of the sea. 


But the ordinary phosphorescence of the 
sea is due to the presence of a creature 
one millimeter in diameter and of only 
one cell, but so luminous that where it is 
seen in groups it gives the water the 
milky radiance of pale opals. In warm 
and stormy water beings of this family 
rise to the surface and illuminate the 
erests of the waves to the horizon. Mol- 
lusks, annelids, and many other marine 
animals possess a personal phosphores- 
cence. In some cases the whole body 
diffuses light; in other cases the light is 
emitted from distinctly localized and 
limited points. : : 

Phosphorescence is specially interesting, 
as shown by the animals of the sea’s 
depths known as the abysmal fauna. 
Though transparent, water arrests the 
rays of light so rapidly that not a trace 
of light can be found below a depth of 
between four and five hundred meters. 
But down there the shadows are attenu- 
ated by the animals that live in them 
and by the phosphorescence of many of 
those animals. The rays of the light 
penetrate to a depth of one hundred 
meters, but at that depth the red rays 
are less visible than the violet rays. At 
a depth of five hundred meters the liquid 
mass absorbs all the red rays; wherefore 
many students of the subject have inferred 
that the fishes of the great depths see 
nothing but blue light. But even under 
those conditions the photographic plate 
receives an imprint, and one thousand 
meters down violet and ultra-violet are 
still in evidence. At a depth of one thou- 
sand seven hundred meters not a trace 
of light can be found. But even there the 
shadows are not absolute; the glow of the 
phosphorescent animals, now colored sap- 
phire blue or emerald green, now spark- 
ling and star-like, gives faery light to the 
regions round about. 

The gastronomus have no visual organs, 
but they diffuse light from lines of phos- 
phorescent plagues distributed the length 
of their bodies. The photostomias, caught 
at a depth of one thousand one hundred 
and thirty-eight meters, have eyes. These 
strange creatures have light-giving or- 
gans all over their bodies. Some of the 
light- givers carry head- lights or lights 
placed in a circle around each eye; others 
carry their lights in the eye itself. Some 
have the power to shut. off or to turn on 
light; others illuminate a lure for their 
prey. The lure vibrates at the end of 
a long mobile filament, and when ready 
the fisher goes forth, lighting the way 
with his bait. The most perfect of the 
light-producers of the depths have tele- 
scopic lights in their eyes and lengthen or 
shorten them at will, as a man adjusts a 
spy-glass. These peculiar beings carry 
something like an optical glass which is 
set in each eye and which varies in con- 
Vexity to suit the requirements of its user. 
As part of this perfect optical arrange- 
ment, differently colored screens grade out 
radiations in sheaves which sweep the 
water like searchlights. 

So the living creatures of the sea’s 
depths light the regions which exclude 
the light of day. Fishes of all the fam- 
ilies are found in the depths, but their 
finest phosphorescent representatives are 
among the cuttlefish and their like, 
whose luminous organs are perfect. They 
have reflectors at the back of the luminous 
apparatus to throw the light, and lenses 
in front to concentrate the light in the 
direction of their illumination. In a 
Word, they are arranged like lanterns that 
Project the light. Some of them have 
black slides to arrest the light and to give 
the lantern the properties of a dark lan- 
tern; others vary the color of their light. 
t is evident that the luminous organs of 
the creatures of the deep sea were planned 


~ only to light the way, but to lure 
rey, 


i A crab is not luminous in himself, but 
e ¢ 
\ 


arries fixed to each of his nippers a 


Phosphorescent apparatus which lights his 
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In this car every 
vital feature is perfected 


Many motorists feel that though the average car is in 
many respects strong and trustworthy and efficient, yet 
it lacks in some one or more instances—differing with 
the various makes of cars—certain vital features that 
make for the pleasurable enjoyment of motoring. 


Ride in the Speedwell and learn by personal experience how its 
nicely balanced design, its exact precision of action, is carried to 
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way. He moves on, casting on the way 
he is to take the light of two animated 
lanterns. Frequently the luminous organs 
of fishes are so placed that they can either 
light the visual field of their bearers or 
attract prey to their bearers’ mouths. 
Sometimes hundreds of light-giving organs 
are disposed all over the body of the fish. 
The cephalopods carry lights set in rows 
running from head to tail. Possibly the 
purpose of the peculiar arrangement of 
the luminous organs of such beings is to 
make species recognition easy and to 
facilitate the calling together of the tribes. 





The Precession of the Equi- 
noxes 


THE point where the ecliptic and 
equator cross each other is called the 
equinox, because day and night are there 
of equal length. ‘The crossing-point is, 
however, not the same every year. The 
equinox is moving westward or retro- 
grading on the ecliptic, as if it advanced 
to meet the sun at each annual return. 

The motion was called the precession of 
the equinoxes by Hipparchus as long ago 
as 120 B.c., and this name is still retained, 
though recession would be more appro- 
priate to the retrograde movement. The 
recession is 50.2 seconds of a degree each 
year, and, small as the distance appears, 
it has amounted to more than thirty de- 
grees in the last two thousand years. 

As the vernal equinox is the astro- 
nomical starting-point from which longi- 








" tude is reckoned, its retrograde movement 
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must cause a corresponding increase in 
the longitude of the stars. The result 
is that the constellations of the zodiac 
no longer agree with the signs and that 
star maps have to be renewed at intervals 
of fifty years to give the true position of 
the stars. 

It might be supposed that this constant 
change would bring confusion into the 
celestial machinery, but so regular is the 
irregularity that its limit can be deter- 
mined and its periods calculated with 
mathematical precision. 

The cause of this strange motion has 
long been known. The earth is not a 
perfect sphere, but bulges out at the 
equator. The combined attraction of the 
sun and moon on this protuberance or 
ring of matter produces a gyratory or 
wabbling motion of the pole of the equator 
round the pole of the ecliptic—a motion 
so slow as to take nearly twenty-six 
thousand years for a complete revolution, 
at the end of which time signs and con- 
stellations once more agree and a new 
circuit is commenced. 

Some curious results follow from the 
precession of the equinoxes. The pole star 
varies from age to age, for the pole of 
the equator in its revolution round the 
pole of the ecliptic must pass different 
stars in succession. Wherever it points, 
the star nearest is the pole star. 

When the first catalogue of stars was 
made, the present pole star was twelve 
degrees from the pole. Gamma Draconis 
was the pole star three thousand years 
ago. The brilliant Vega will be the pole 
star twelve thousand years hence. 





Matches 


Some of the smaller conveniences of 
modern life seem’ so natural and _ indis- 
pensable to us that it is not easy to think 
of the time when people had to do without 
them. 

Not one century has elapsed since 
matches were invented, and before them 
the flint and steel were used in lighting 
fires and lamps. 

The first matches were about six inches 
long, tipped with sulphur, and caught 
fire easily from the spark of the flint. 
In 1825 an elaborate apparatus called the 
“eupyrion” was in general use in the 
cities. This was a large-mouthed bottle 
containing sulphuric acid soaked in fibrous 
asbestos, and the matches, which were 
about two inches long and sold for twenty- 
five cents a box, were tipped with a 
chemical combination of which chlorate 
of potash was the principal ingredient. 
When the end of the match was dipped 
into the acid and rapidly withdrawn fire 
was produced. But the acid was incon- 
venient, the matches were likely to be 
spoiled by damp, and the eupyrion was 
soon discarded. 

In 1832 the first friction match was 
made to be pulled through a piece of sand- 
paper and it was jokingly called a “ luci- 
fer.” Lucifers were substantially the same 
as our present matches. The only changes 
since then have been in altering it from 
a silent to a noisy match and in the in- 
vention of the safety-match, which will 
ignite only when rubbed upon chemically 
prepared paper. 








China’s Wax-making Insects 


On the border line between China and 
Thibet there is a native industry which is 
not only novel in many respects, but in- 
volves a pilgrimage of great length each 
year. This industry cons*sts in the breed- 
ing of insects that raise wax. This wax 
is employed in various parts of China for 
the making of temple images and candles. 

These curious insects are about the size 
and shape of shoe-buttons. Their most 
peculiar characteristic is that they do not 
secrete the wax in their-birthplaces. Ac- 
cordingly, about May each year the na- 
tives take them from the branches of the 
trees where they were born and convey 
them many miles away across the moun- 
tains. They are carried to a part of the 
country wherein grows the flowering ash 
upon which the insects delight to feed 
and to deposit the wax. 

It is a strange procession that proceeds 
from the Chien-Chang valley every spring. 
Each porter carries two bamboo baskets 
fastened together with curved sticks. 
These fit over his shoulders, one basket 
being before and the other behind. ‘The 
man’s burden consists of gourds contain- 
ing the insects, which are wrapped in 
leaves from the wood-oil tree. The fe- 
males are then almost ready to lay their 
eggs. 

The porters set out at nightfall, for all 
their traveling must be done at night. 
The journey is about four hundred miles. 
Upon the conclusion thereof the porter 
immediately goes to the “ master” of the 
industry and delivers his burden of goods. 

At once the leafy bags are tied on the 
branches of the ash-trees, which are only 
five or six feet high. A blunt needle is 
pushed through the leaves in the bag in 
order that the insects may find their way 
out. Once they have left, they creep rapid- 
ly up to the leaves of the trees and begin 
to feed. In a short time they have scat- 
tered along the branches and soon the 
eggs are hatched and the wax is being 
deposited on the twigs. By September Ist 
the trees look as though they were cov- 
ered with snow. ‘The branches are then 
cut off and their coating is scraped away. 
The wax is heated, strained, and turned 
into the moulds. 

In addition to the purposes above men- 
tioned, this wax is also used for illumina- 
tion, it serves as a polish for furniture, 
and it is useful in imparting a gloss to 
silk. 

The industry is said to have been known 
in the thirteenth century. 





Antiseptics 


Ir has been pointed out that there 
exists an erroneous belief that antiseptics 
can prevent decay. Decay may be ar- 
rested without killing the germ that 
would produce it. A few drops of a solu- 
tion of carbolie acid added to flour paste 
will keep it sweet'for a certain time, not 
because the germs in the paste are de- 


stroyed, but because those germs are 
hindered for the time being in their 
growth and multiplication and because 


the paste is rendered temporarily an un- 
suitable soil for the growth of whatever 
germs may fal! from the air into it. 

When the effect of the acid has worn 
off and disappeared, we see the paste 
going to the bad as rapidly as if it had 
not been treated antiseptically at all. 
Molds will grow in it and it will decay 
in the fashion familiar to everybody. 

It is in this way that cold may act 
as an antiseptic when it is used to pre- 
serve meat and fish. There is no de- 
struction, but only arrest. of germ life. 
If we wish to kill germs, therefore, we 
not only have to use a disinfectant, but 
we must employ it in proper proportions 
and that it thoroughly attacks the 
germs we seck to destroy. It is for this 
reason that all attempts to kill germs 
which the air may contain are worse 
than useless. We cannot “ disinfect ” the 
air. If we could do so we should have 
to satuate the air with our germicide to 
such an extent that to breathe it would 
kill us. 

We get an excellent example of this 
fallacy of “ disinfecting air” when we re- 
flect that in using burning sulphur to 
purify a room after a fever case we have 
to use it in such a way and in such pro- 
portion that it is impossible for any per- 
son to remain in the room at all. 


see 





Shoe Heels 


SuHokE heels are thought to have orig- 
inated in the East, where they were first 
used, in the shupe of small wooden blocks, 
which the people fastened to their sandals 
in order that the feet might be kept as 
much above the level of the burning sands 


as possible. At first they were for both 


men and women of the same height. Soon, 
however, the women favored the higher 
forms, untjl finally there was evolved the 
“ French heel.” 
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HE superiority of Firestone Tires has been proven so conclu- 
sively in speedway contests, road races and every day service, 
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tires. 


True, the extra value that quality always commands is there, 


but Firestone methods of manufacture enable a low selling price. 
For Instance— 


: Only the most modern devices known to the science of tire building are found 
in our immense factory—the largest of its kind in the world--completed last year, 
and tripling our output to satisfy the increased demand. 

Not only is the Firestone a hand-made tire, but Firestone methods limit each work- 
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Boating and Sailing 
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-an_ astronomical 








The Eel-spearer 


From time immemorial in Ene 
strip of land along the edge of the 
which is covered at high tide, but 1 
bare at the ebb, has been common sae 
There is nearly always one fieyye . 
seen upon it, working his way to and {,, 
along the windings of the smaller pg 
and over the mud, walking with careful, 

ting long 


‘land that 


measured tread and never res 
upon either foot. This is the « 


who, ‘with mud-pattens firmly jacel 
his feet, tows behind him a box shee 
two feet six inches long and slightly 
ag at the bottom. seis 
is man knows every square ine 
the mud for miles and Sas earn ee 
ing upon it for years, his sole tock jn 
trade being his mud-pattens, hi. spear 


and the box that slips after him, When 
his tide is over he slings this box, with 
twenty or thirty pounds of eels in it, upon 
his spear across his shoulder—his pattens 
hanging in front—and so trudces ni 
market, 

The special skill, the local knowledge 
required to travel safely over these mud- 
lands, is not unlike that needed by the 
mountain guide. There is mud which, too 
soft to go upon in winter, will carry well 
enough in summer when the lone 


J sea- 
grass is tough and forms a surface coat 
upon it. And there are pits deep and 
soft, like crevasses hidden by snow, into 


which the unwary may sink at one step 
up to the waist or deeper. 

To get out of these a man must, by 
cutting the lanyard or untying the knot 
that fastens them, first get rid of the pat- 
tens which suck him down. Then ex. 
tending himself horizontally, with his 
spear held across in both hands, as one 
would extend an oar in water, he may 
find it possible to draw himself out. But 
it is only a chance, and when out he has 
but his eel-box and spear with which to 
regain the shore. Experienced mud- 
walkers, however, by carefully sounding 
before them with a spear or ‘an oar for 
the most part avoid falling into such 
traps. 





Reconstituting the Soil 


FARMERS in Hungary have developed a 
method of reconstituting the soil so that 
their crops are increased several fold. 
They buy up the oldest land, plow it, 
and smooth it sufficiently for a steam- 
roller to go over it. The soil is then 
treated with chemical phosphates. Under 
these conditions the water stored in the 
subsoil is conserved for a much longer 
time after periods of rainfall and so pro- 
vides nourishment for the plants. The 
Director of the Royal Hungarian Academy 
of Horticulture states that within the 
last three years there have been more 
than two thousand experiments made in 
this field under the observation of of- 
ficials and in every case results have been 
excellent, the crops being augmented at 
least fifty per cent. in every case. An 
engineer, writing on Hungarian horticul- 
ture, cites a case of a proprietor who 
has applied the system to his landed 
property on a most extensive scale. In 
an exhausted region where the yield of 
wheat in 1910 was four hundredweight 
per hectare, as against twelve hundred- 
weight in more fertile areas, the crops 
reached the respective figures of sixteen 
and twenty-four hundredweight in 1911. 
The same proprietor obtained from thirty 
to thirty-six hundredweight of barley 
(and oats) per hectare in earth of the 
same character that brought others scarce- 
ly twenty. The Hungarian farmers give 
as the first essential of this new system 
the working over the earth with the rake 
in the period following rainfall. The 
sections well raked have produced six- 
teen hundredweight more than ordinarily, 
and potatoes raked over five times have 
produced fifty-four hundredweight per 
hectare more than before. 





An Astronomical Mirror 


ONE of the most remarkable scientiti¢e 
instruments yet devised is that con- 
structed by Professor R. W. Wood to 
aid the work of astronomers. ‘his is 
mirror, the reflecting 
surface of which is revolving mercury 
elaborately protected against vibrations: 
and it magnifies in proportion to the speed 
of its revolutions. A metal dish contain- 
ing mercury and turning. on_ bearings 
carries on its edge a series of magnets. 
Encireling, but not touching them. is an 
iron ring. By motor power this ring }8 
made to revolve upon bearings s:parate 
from those of the mercury-containr, but 
its magnets, attracting those on tie con 
tainer’s edge, cause the latter also to re 
volve. Centrifugal force compe: tlie 
mercury to form a concave surfac:'. pel 
fect so long as free from jars. T!is ap- 
paratus is sunk in a well fourtec) feet 
deep and set upon a solid foundation to 
eliminate all ordinary shocks. 
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THE O. J. GuDE Co. PAINTED BULLETINS ON ALL AUTOMOBILE ROADS 


Radiating From and Leading to New York City Concentrate 
Permanent Advertising on Exactly the People Interested 
in Automobiles and Everything Pertaining Thereto. 


In Most Media of Wide Circulation Automobile Advertisers Pay 
For From 65% to 95% Waste Circulation. 


There are 54,000: licensed automobiles in New York City alone, 86,000 in New York State, and a 
total of more than 100,000 within a touring radius of New York, including New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


In addition it is estimated that 10,000 to 15,000 auto-tourists from all parts of the United States visit 
New York during the year, giving a total select automobile circulation on the roads running in and out of 


New York of 115,000 to 125,000, or about ; 
ONE-FIFTH OF ALL THE AUTOMOBILES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


On a single popular road around New York the daily traffic is from 300 to 3,000. This includes not 
only owners, but hundreds of demonstration cars carrying prospective buyers—New Yorkers. and people from 
other sections of the country, attracted here by the opportunity for more thorough investigation of all machines 
in the market. The solid mile of automobile agencies on Broadway from 47th to 67th Street comprises an 
all year round Automobile Show in New York. 


The O. ; Gude Co. Automobile Bulletins average 10 feet high by 48 feet long (special sizes arranged 
for on request), and showings covering the territory around New York can be maintained for $10, $20, or 
$50 a day, depending on the number of bulletins and size of district covered. Prices are based on yearly 
contract, and include all cost to the advertiser of original designs, painting and maintenance. (Complete 
plans, adapted to individual requirements, submitted on request.) 





Giron Gude Co NY 2 New York City 





Broadway, 22nd St. and 5th Ave. 











T is Quality in the tire—not type or 
style—that determines the Mileage 
and wear you will get out of it. 


Diamond Tires are made in all types (the 
Straight Side type included), in all sizes, to fil 


every slyle of rim, and in **Smooth,” *‘Safety,”’ 


“Bailey” and ‘*Grip”’ treads. 


You can get in Diamond Tires any type that you 
want—and in any Diamond Tire that you choose 
you will get what no other tire can give you—the 
Greatest Mileage and the Jest service that can be built 
into a tire of that type. 


The phenomenal success of the Diamond Safety Tread 
Tire has proved that car owners have a keen eye for 
tire values. 


Here is a rugged tire that is built by adding a thick, 
heavy tread on top of the regular smooth tread Diamond 
Tire. Itisa real non-skid tire based on a correct under- 
standing of the skid problem. Its principle is funda- 
mentally different from that of any other tire. 


It prevents a skid by cutting through and cleaning away the film 
of mud, water or grease on he pavement, exactly as a squeegee 
window cleaner dries a pane of glass. It is a year round tire that 
insures safety when safety is needed and a tire that gives even 
greater mileage than the smooth tread Diamond Tires. 


In addition to dependable dealers everywhere, there are 54 
Diamond Service Stations. Diamond Service means more than 
merely selling tires; it means taking care of Diamond tire users. 


The. Diamond Rabber @mpany _ 


Akron, Ohio 


We Could build them Cheaper, But we Won't 
We Would build them Better, But we Can't 





